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CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. RYOT-TEMPEST DRAWS THE LINE, 


R. RYOT-TEMPEST was exceedingly particular about his 
letters ; he could not bear anyone to see even the outsides of 
his own, though he carefully examined the post-marks of everyone 
else’s. He had a post-bag at Woodford, of course, and it had been 
one of the minor trials of his life since the parcels post had been 
introduced, that he had been obliged to submit to the separate 
delivery of all parcels too large to be accommodated in the post-bag. 
On his return from his honeymoon almost his first action was to 
go to the post-office and give directions that for the future all large 
parcels should be delivered ina large basket which had been received 
there, and freely commented on, a few days before. Much specula- 
tion as to its probable use had exercised the postmistress, who took 
as kind and deep an interest in the letters, post-cards and telegrams 
which passed through her hands as country postmistresses usually do. 
This basket was duly provided with a padlock and two keys, one of 
which Mr. Ryot-Tempest handed to the postmistress, and one he 
carefully fastened on his own private bunch. 

“You'll be wanting an extra key for the post-bag now, sir, won’t 
you?” asked the woman, who was anxious to discover on whose 
behalf this basket was introduced. 

“No,” said Mr. Ryot-Tempest briefly ; “ but be careful that all the 
letters are sent in it. And when there are parcels send word, and my 
man shall call for the basket.” 

To explain why these precautions were taken, we must return with 
Mr. Ryot-Tempest to Paris after that brief interruption to the con- 
nubial bliss of his honeymoon. 

His welcome was as warm as he could wish, and it was a flattering 
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unction to lay to his soul that his absence had been as great a trial 
as his wife represented. It is so nice to be missed ; so delightful to 
persuade ourselves that no one else can supply our place. But oh! 
remember it is so seldom true. There are, perhaps, two or three 
people in the world who would really miss us if we went over to the 
majority to-morrow ; two or three in the corner of whose hearts no 
one else could fit in quite so comfortably as we do; but don’t let us 
flatter ourselves there are more than two or three to whom our loss 
would be a life-long sorrow. Time has wonderful healing powers— 
it is a universal balsam for all ills. 

Mr. Ryot-Tempest’s first inquiry, after he had given an account of 
his mission, and a few tender passages had taken place, was for his 
letters. 

‘“‘ There have been none,” was the reply of Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 

‘** Dear me, how very strange. I am expecting one from George. 
I must make inquiries.” 

‘‘ Surely there can be no need to do that ; the waiter would have 
brought it had it arrived,” objected Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 

‘‘ He might not ; and it is a very important one.” 

I will go and ask them,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, who knew 
more about the missing letter than she cared to acknowledge. 

Mr. Ryot-Tempest said no more when she returned to tell him no 
letter had arrived, but he sat down at once and wrote to his brother 
asking him if he had written to him to the effect stated by Captain 
Raleigh. He did this not because he doubted Captain Raleigh, 
but because he intended to sift the matter of the missing letter to 
the bottom ; it would afford him some occupation when sight-seeing 
palled. The next day he had a telegram from Captain Tempest, 
saying he had written five days ago to the present address, asking his 
consent to Vera’s immediate marriage. 

‘It is very singular ; most irregular. I must go to the post-office 
at once, and institute inquiries,” said Mr. Ryot-Tempest, handing 
the telegram to his wife. 

“© What a fuss you make about that letter,” she exclaimed, irritably. 
‘© Now I think of it, there was a letter from your brother. It came 
while you were away, so I opened it, and, finding it was some wild- 
goose scheme about allowing Vera to marry that flirting Romanist 
at once, I burnt it. Ithought it would only distress and worry you. 
And you know, Ryot, darling, you must let your Poppy share your 
troubles now,” she added in her sweetest tone, as she rubbed her 
forehead caressingly against his waistcoat, taking care that none of 
the powder on her face was disturbed. 

Mr. Ryot-Tempest was very much annoyed, but he was too much 
afraid of his charmer to dare to show his annoyance. That anyone, 
even the wife of his bosom, should have presumed to open one of 
his letters was almost incredible, and he inwardly vowed that though 
marriage might entitle his Poppy to share his troubles, it should not 
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give her the right to share his letters, Hence his institution of a 
basket for parcels, and his refusal to have a second key to the post- 
bag. With all his failings, Mr. Ryot-Tempest was a gentleman and 
an honourable man, as incapable of opening another person’s letters 
as he was of reading his Homer in the original. To find that his 
new wife could be guilty of such conduct was a shock to him, but 
she had cast a glamour over him with her flattering speeches and soft, 
purring ways, and he comforted himself with that old libel on 
the weaker sex, that woman’s code of honour is laxer than man’s, 
and, therefore, he must judge her charitably. 

He did; but all the same, he took good care she should not have 
the opportunity of offending in that way again; so he removed the 
temptation. And Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, perfectly aware why the basket 
had been instituted, and why no key of the post-bag was offered to 
her when she got home, had the grace to feel too much ashamed of 
herself to raise any objection. 

Mr. Ryot-Tempest was very much inclined to agree to Captain 
Raleigh’s request, and consent to Vera’s marriage. He began to fear 
complications would arise if his sincere and truth-loving Vera dis- 
covered that her step-mother’s code of honour was less strict than her 
own; and he would certainly be consulting his own peace of mind if 
he consented, for he was sure that the wife of his youth, the real 
love of his life, would have desired it. The wife of his middle age, 
however, took a different view, and appealed so cunningly, first to 
his conscience, and then to his ambition, urging first how wrong it 
would be to let Vera marry “a Romanist,” and then how unwise, 
seeing that the promised archdeaconry would never be his if he did 
so, that at last she succeeded in making him refuse to consent. Her 
sole motive in this was jealousy. She would really have greatly pre- 
ferred to be rid of Vera, but she was determined Captain Raleigh 
should not marry her, and equally determined that someone else 
should before long, and rid her of a step-daughter. Match-making 
was one of her accomplishments, and with such good material to work 
upon she did not expect to experience much difficulty in finding a 
husband for Vera. But up to the time of Vera’s return, which took 
place a week after that of the bride and bridegroom, Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest had not decided who this happy man was to be, 

Indeed, her time and thoughts had been much occupied with 
more serious subjects. Her first Sunday in Woodford church 
had convinced her how much there was which needed reform. In 
the first place there were Mr. Ryot-Tempest’s surplices. These were 
of the old-fashioned sort, and were very full, and so long that they 
reached to his ankles and quite hid his new cassock. Accordingly, 
on Monday morning all the surplices were sent for and cut nearly 
a yard shorter; a width was taken out; and when Vera returned a 
week later, she found her step-mother engaged in re-hemming them. 

Vera said nothing, but her private opinion was that her father 
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would never put one of these short surplices on. She was therefore 
neither surprised nor shocked when the following Sunday Mr. Ryot- 
Tempest appeared in the reading-desk in the black gown which he 
wore when he preached, chiefly because it had been worn by his pre- 
decessor, and he was very conservative in all his ways. Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest was amazed, and the shock to her nervous system was so 
great that before the Psalms were concluded she collapsed and was 
obliged to leave the church. But she looked so exceedingly unlike 
fainting that Vera did not think it incumbent on her to follow her ; 
particularly as she knew the black gown was the cause of her indis- 
position, 

When Mr. Ryot-Tempest returned from church, he found his wife 
lying on the sofa, a gold-topped smelling-bottle on her lap, and a 


bottle of eau-de-cologne by her side. 


‘* My dear Poppy, are you ill?” 
‘The heat overpowered me, but I am feeling better. Ryot, what 


possessed you to appear in church in that dreadful black gown?” 

“That dreadful black gown, my dear Poppy, is, you are aware, the 
only legal vestment. Still, I should have conformed to the usual 
custom and worn my surplice, had I not discovered that by some 
mistake my night-shirt had been substituted for my surplice. No 
doubt the laundress is the culprit.” 

‘Your night-shirt, Ryot ! how can you be so ridiculous! Your 
night-shirts are not made of French cambric. Has my week’s work 
met with no better return than this? Your surplices were simply 
intolerable ; they would be absurd on a man six feet high ; on you 
they were ridiculous. So I have altered them all for you, and 
made them the proper length, and I hope you’ll wear one this evening, 
and preach in it.” 

‘** But, my dear Poppy, surely if that was a surplice, it is much too 
shori. It is like a Roman Catholic priest’s surplice ; it really is. I— 
I—should be afraid my congregation will think I am not a safe man 
if I wear it.” 

“Nonsense, Ryot. I insist. And mind you discard that black 
gown and preach in your surplice for the future, like everyone else.” 

“No, Poppy, no. Let us compromise the matter. I'll wear the 
surplice in the reading-desk, to please you ; but you must let me wear 
the black gown in the pulpit, to please myself and the congregation 
who are used to it.” 

“We need not discuss it any further now, please ; my head aches. 
I am not equal to an argument. I am disappointed that my week’s 
work has had so little result.” 

* Don’t say that! It has had one result: it has shown me how 
much you are interested in my work.” 

“Yes ; Iam indeed. Ryot, I hardly like to ask you, but would 
you mind having daily service in future? I—I—miss it so very 
much; and though, of course, one should not act from worldly 
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motives, I am sure it would make a favourable impression on the 
Bishop.” 

*‘ Isn’t daily service just a little extreme? Isn’t it the thin end of 
the wedge? Otherwise, if you wish it, of course I will have it.” 

“I do wish it. You might announce it this evening, Ryot, dear,” 
drawing one of her husband’s hands into her own, with a caressing 
movement. 

‘Yes, dear, certainly. What time is it to be?” replied the Rector, 
yielding to the caress and the request. 

“ At eight o’clock in the morning; then it does not interfere with 
the arrangements for the day; and it does away with any need for 
family prayers, as the servants can take it in turns to attend the 
service.” 

So that evening Mr. Ryot-Tempest wore the short surplice, and 
gave out that for the future there would be daily prayer at eight 
o’clock every morning ; but when he went into the vestry to don his 
black gown, before mounting the pulpit, that ancient vestment had 
disappeared, and, nolens volens, he preached in his surplice. 

And Mrs. Ryot-Tempest went to bed feeling she had done a very 
good day’s work. She had abolished the black gown, reformed the 
surplice, and instituted daily service at a stroke. But wasn’t it just a 
little odd that since she valued daily service so much she made no 
attempt to attend it, but did her church-going by proxy ; religiously 
sending her maid every morning, much to that damsel’s indignation. 

There were other matters that needed reforming in the church, 
but Mrs. Ryot-Tempest rested on her oars for a little while, and 
turned her attention to domestic reforms. Elated with her success 
with her husband, she began on Monday morning to reform Vera, 
But here she had reckoned without her host, as the sequel proved. 

Vera had always been in the habit, when at home, of riding . 
without a groom. It was not correct, but she was so well known in 
the neighbourhood that she did not think it mattered. Moreover, 
her dislike to Mark Brown prevented her from allowing him to 
accompany her. 

On this Monday morning, however, her horse was brought to the 
door by Mark, and Vera was preparing to mount, when her step- 
mother appeared on the scene. 

“Why, Vera! is your father going to ride with you?” she asked, 
knowing perfectly well he was not. 

‘Oh, no; I always ride alone,” said Vera. 

“But you can’t do so now; Mark must go with you. Mark, 
saddle the brown cob, and remember for the future Miss Vera will 
always want you to accompany her.” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, but nothing would induce me to ride out with Mark 
behind me. If he goes I shall remain at home,” said Vera, stroking 
her horse’s nose, as Mark disappeared to obey his new mistress’s 
instructions. 
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** You can please yourself about that. I will not allow you to go 

scampering about the country without an escort, like some farmer’s 
ir wife,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest angrily. 
Vera was angry, too, as her flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes told ; 
but she had no intention of yielding, for Norah had warned her on 
no account to ride out with Mark if her father kept him after hearing 
of his cruel conduct to Reuben Foreman. 

**T shall appeal to my father,” said Vera, fastening her horse to a 
nail in the porch; and then gathering up her habit she ran lightly 
into the house to Mr. Ryot-Tempest’s study. 

The Rector was sitting by his writing-table with his Peerage open in 
front of him, on his right hand lay his Lempriére, on the left his 
Bible. He looked up as Vera entered, and listened impatiently to her 
just but animated statement of her case. 

“Why do you object to ride with Mark if your—your—if your 
step-mother wishes it ?” stammered Mr. Ryot-Tempest. 

“* Because I hate him, and I won’t allow him to accompany me. 
He is a wicked man, papa, and I wish you would get rid of him. 
Norah says he is mad with jealousy and anger since Janet married. 
He nearly killed poor Reuben by his wickedness. That relapse was 
all Mark’s fault.” 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear; nonsense: that is an exaggeration ot 
Norah’s.” 

‘No, papa, it is not. You never will believe anything against 
Mark. But will you decide what is to be done, please? Am I to be 
deprived of my favourite recreation to please Mrs. Tempest ? ” 

‘* My dear Vera, ‘Mrs. Tempest’ is so very formal,” interrupted 
the Rector. 

‘*What am I to call her, then? I can’t say Poppy,” said Vera. 

Mr. Ryot-Tempest did not know what to reply to this question, so 
he wisely said nothing. He had considered the matter in the night- 
watches, but no other mode of address had suggested itself. 

‘I have always ridden alone,” continued Vera, ‘and if I give up 
riding, my headaches are sure to come on.” 

Mr. Ryot-Tempest put his hand to his own head and looked so 
careworn and distressed that Vera regretted having appealed to him, 
and resolved in future to fight her own battles. 

‘I will ride with you to-day, and we will see what arrangements 
can be made in future,” he said at last; and Vera, knowing her step- 
mother’s influence was too strong for him to resist, felt sure that her 
rides would be stopped. For strange to say, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest had 
taken a violent fancy to Mark Brown, and would be sure to insist on 
his accompanying her. Mrs. Ryot-Tempest was really very angry 
when her husband came out and dismissing Mark and the cob sent 
for his own pony, but she was much too clever to show it. She 
smiled her sweetest smile as she kissed her husband, and said in a 
reproving tone : 
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“I fear you spoil this naughty girl, Ryot.” And Vera knew the 
riding question was already settled. 

‘‘ We will discuss the matter when I come back,” said the Rector 
nervously, as he followed Vera down the drive. 

It was a warm day, so her father’s pace suited Vera, and she gave 
herself up to enjoyment of the present and forgot all her troubles: as 
she generally did when in the saddle. On their return they rode past 
the forge, and Vera suggested they should see if Reuben had gone 
back to his work. 

He had ; and he came out to speak to them ; but he was so altered 
that Vera, who had not seen him since the night he saved her life, 
was shocked. He looked ten years older ; his hair was blanched and 
his face was thin and worn. But more striking than either his grey 
hair or thin face was his bent figure. Not that the stoop was re- 
markable ; on the contrary the stalwart frame was only slightly bent ; 
but it gave one the impression that the giant was carrying a burden 
which even his broad shoulders found too heavy. 

“‘T am glad to see you at work again, Reuben,” said the Rector. 

“*T don’t think I am, Reuben,” said Vera, with one of her bright 
smiles. ‘I believe you ought to be resting.” 

“This is the first time I have been to the forge, sir, and it is 
wonderful how weak I feel ; a few strokes of my hammer are all I can 
manage at a time,” said Reuben, raising his cap as he would not have 
done before his illness. 

“Patience, Reuben, patience; you'll gain strength every day now, 
I hope,” said the Rector. 

“IT am not complaining, sir; the Lord has been very merciful to 
me; far more so than I deserved,” said Reubenhumbly. And there 
was such sincerity in his voice and manner, that much as Mr. Ryot- 
Tempest disliked this style of conversation in one who was not a 
member of his own flock, he could not doubt that the blacksmith 
really meant what he said. 

‘* By the way, Reuben, what is this that I hear about Mark Brown 
being the cause of your relapse?” asked Mr. Ryot-Tempest, who was 
feeling very nervous and uncomfortable at the thought that his son 
had married Reuben’s daughter. 

** Mark, sir, only told me the truth before I was strong enough to 
bear it. I don’t blame Mark,” said Reuben. 

‘“* There, Vera; I told you it was Norah’s exaggeration. She has a 
prejudice against Mark,” said the Rector triumphantly. 

‘* Perhaps it wasn’t the truth that he told,” said Vera. 

Reuben started, and looked at Vera with intense longing in his 
eyes for a moment ; and then the look of settled melancholy returned, 
and it seemed to Vera he stooped more than ever. 

“Tt was the truth, Miss Vera,” he said sorrowfully. 

“‘ Reuben, you are not well enough to work. I shall come and see 
you at home soon; you want cheering up; you should make Norah 
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come back to Woodford,” said Vera, as she gathered up her bridle- 
reins and prepared to ride on. 

Mr. Tempest inwardly hoped providence would prevent this from 
taking place as he followed his daughter up the steep pitch to the 
Rectory ; for the return of Mrs. Canter to the village would not tend 
to lessen his domestic troubles. 

These threatened to become serious, for on his return he found if 
he wished for peace he must not interfere between his wife and Vera 
again, unless it were to take the former’s part ; for after trying scold- 
ing, sulking, caressing, weeping, arguing and flattering in succession, 
Mrs. Ryot-Tempest finally succeeded in making him tell Vera she 
must either yield to her step-mother’s wish and ride with Mark or 
remain at home. 

Vera elected to do the latter, and as her drives had the same 
restriction imposed upon them, and it was too hot to walk far, she 
rarely got out beyond the garden. This was just about the time 
Captain Raleigh was to sail for India; and this, and the changes in 
her home-life weighed on the girl, and she grew ill and depressed 
before she had been home a month. Her headaches returned, and 
Mr. Ryot-Tempest, without consulting his wife, sent for the doctor 
one Saturday afternoon. 

The doctor prescribed a tonic and horse-exercise, and if these 
failed, change of air; and poor Mr. Ryot-Tempest spent the time he 
should have devoted to preparing his sermon to considering how the 
problem of Vera’s riding was to be solved, since he knew very well 
that neither she nor his Poppy would yield in the matter. The 
problem was still unsolved on Sunday morning when he went into 
the vestry to robe for the morning-service. ; 

He put on his cassock, and then he meekly donned the short 
surplice, though it was almost as distasteful to him as a convict’s 
dress would have been ; and then he looked round for the old black 
stole he always wore, but this was nowhere to be seen. In its place, 
however, was a red one, with gold fringe at each end; and positively 
crosses embroidered on it. 

Mr. Ryot-Tempest looked at this rag of popery, this ribbon from 
the wardrobe of the Scarlet Woman, as he inwardly called the 
offending stole, and great drops of perspiration stood on his brow as 
he looked ; then he wiped his face; then he took up the stole very 
gingerly, apparently fearing it might burn his fingers, And then after 
a moment’s hesitation he appeared to come to some decision, and 
opening a drawer, he thrust the stole in and locked it up. 

‘“‘T must draw the line at this. Poppy is an enthusiast, and like 
all enthusiasts, she goes to extremes. I was weak about the sur- 
plices, very weak, but I shall be firm about this,” he said to him- 
self, as the despairing organist began the voluntary for the third 
time. 

Then he instituted another search for his black favourite ; but 
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failing to find it and suddenly awaking to the fact that it was five 
minutes past eleven, he went into the church without a stole. 

There is a point at which the very worm will turn; so the proverb 
assures us; and Mr, Ryot-Tempest had now reached the point where 
he felt rebellion against his wife’s rule must begin. He had meekly 
submitted to all the household changes she made, and they were 
many, without a murmur. He had allowed her to make Vera ill for 
a mere whim, for she refused to allow the coachman to ride behind 
her instead of Mark. He had agreed to turn out early every morning 
to conduct a service she never attended ; he had worn a cassock and 
an indecently short surplice to please her; he had winked at some 
flower-vases which she had placed on the Communion-table ; or rather 
he religiously turned his back on it so as not to see them; but to 
wear a coloured stole was too much to ask him; there he drew the 
line. 

“IT have been weak; I have let her get in the thin end of the 
wedge ; a short surplice is merely a caprice of fashion, but a coloured 
stole involves a principle. I must be true to my principles; I must 
stick to my colours, and my colour is black. But I fear 1 shall have 


, tather a mauvais quart d’heure when I return,” thought the Rector as 


he read the prayers. 

After the service was over the clerk came to help him to unrobe. 
By the way, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest called this functionary “the sacristan,” 
and would have put him into a cassock; but he had a stronger will 
than his master, and had refused point blank to wear one. 

‘Simmons, see that my black stole is here this evening,” said 
the Rector in his most decided tone, as Simmons took off his 
surplice, ' 

“Certainly, sir; but Mrs. Tempest has taken it.” 

“I don’t ask where it is, all I desire is it shall be here this 
evening,” interrupted the Rector. - And when the evening came the 
stole was there, and its owner took care not to inquire how it was 
obtained, 

On his return home, signs of a brewing storm were evident. Not 
one word did his wife speak to him the whole of that day. To 
Vera, who wondered what the casus belli was, she was unusually 
sweet and talkative ; but not so much as a look did she vouchsafe 
her husband, but ignored his presence completely, till he felt himself 


j effaced. She remained at home in the evening, and at dinner she 


was as silent as at luncheon ; all day the clouds were gathering ; but it 

was not till Mr. Ryot-Tempest, after dawdling in his dressing-room as 

we as he dared, at length ventured into his bedroom that the storm 
roke. 

There in an easy-chair, with her hair down her back like a tragedy- 
queen, robed in a very grand dressing-gown, sat Mrs. Ryot-Tempest ; 
and if her husband hoped to be allowed to get into bed just yet he 
was doomed to disappointment. 
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‘“‘ May I ask the meaning of your conduct to-day, Mr. Tempest?” 
she demanded haughtily. 

“To what do you allude, my dear?” feebly answered the poor 
little man, shuffling across the room in his dressing-gown and 
slippers. 

“To your scornful rejection of my poor little offering towards the 
fabric of the Church. The set of stoles I have presented are not 
perhaps the handsomest which can be obtained, but they are at least 
decent, which is more than can be said for that black rag Simmons 
has been so insolent to Holmes about.” 

“* My dear, they are beautiful, very beautiful. It is the principle, 
not the stoles, that I object to. My conscience will not allow 
me to wear them, deeply as I appreciate your generosity in giving 
them.” 

**You appear to appreciate it, certainly. But I, too, have a con- 
science, and my conscience will not allow me to attend a church 
where the services are not done decently and in order; so for the 
future I shall drive to Ashchurch.” 

“‘The services not done decently, my dear! I have always been 
most careful to adhere strictly to the rubrics and to the principles of 
the Church of which I have the honour to be a minister; and I 
sincerely hope you will not dream of driving elsewhere.” 

‘I shall not dream about it. I shall do it, unless my wishes are 
consulted, and my deepest feelings regarded.” 

“‘ Dear me, dear me, what is to be done? Poppy, darling, do be 
reasonable. I can’t act against my conscience even to please you. 
This, you see, involved a principle,” said the poor little Rector, 
walking up and down the room in perplexity, knowing that to ask a 
woman to be reasonable was as futile as to ask a lawyer to be honest. 

** Pray be seated ; my nerves are sufficiently shattered by all I 
have suffered to-day from you and Vera. She tells me the doctor 
has ordered her horse exercise, and yet she refuses to take it. I 
really fear I am on the eve of an illness ; I am not strong enough to 
cope with such strong wills.” And here Mrs. Ryot-Tempest resorted 
to the melting mood, and began to sob hysterically, and poor Mr. 
Ryot-Tempest felt, as he was meant to feel, that he was a brute. 

Don’t, Poppy, dear, don’t ; I really must be firm about this ; ask 
anything else of me and I will do my best to grant it,” he exclaimed 
distractedly as he knelt by her side and began to chafe one of her 
hands in his. The sobs gradually but quickly subsided ; she did not 
wish for swelled eyelids, especially now she had gained the point she 
was really aiming at. Not the red stole—that was only one of the 
outworks ; one of several, but only an outwork—her aim was the 
city, which was all but won, and soon her standard would fly from 
the citadel. 

“Then if you mean what you say, I should like to have Mr. 
Hastings for your curate. I will pay him.” 
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“A curate! My dearest Poppy, you have taken me by storm. I 
must consider the matter. A curate—well, yes, I don’t know that 
there is any objection to a curate—there is plenty todo; but Mr. 
Hastings—I fear his views would preclude his entering into any 
engagement with me ; they are so very extreme.” 

“ Leave that to me. I'll take care he is prudent. He will be so 
very useful ; he is a gentleman by birth and very well off. He can 
ride with Vera, and take the early services, and wear those pretty 
stoles you object to so much, you dear old-fashioned thing,” said 
Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, who, having obtained what she had been desiring 
for some time, was now all smiles and amiability. 

“He must clearly understand that I can’t allow any high sacra- 
mental teaching ; in fact, no doctrinal teaching at all. It is so much 
safer to avoid dogma.” 

** My dear, don’t let him preach at all, that will be the best way,” 
said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, knowing that Mr. Hastings could never be 
trusted to avoid airing his opinions if once he were in the pulpit. 
And those opinions would have made his future Rector’s hair stand on 
end ; for even his patroness privately considered he went too far, as 
she expressed it: though how it is possible to go too far in the right 
direction—and she considered Mr. Hastings on the road to truth— 
she did not stop to inquire. 

Mr. Hastings was the curate Vera had met at dinner at Mrs. 
Jamieson’s, whose views on the celibacy of the clergy were modified 
by her charms, and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest had a twofold object in 
getting him to Woodford. First and foremost she had decided he 
should marry Vera; secondly, he could do all Mr. Ryot-Tempest 
objected to doing in the church and parish, 

** Vera,” said Mrs, Ryot-Tempest the next morning, “I have such 
a piece of news for you. You remember that Mr. Hastings you met 
at my house ; he is coming here almost immediately as your father’s 
curate. So you will be able to ride out as often as you like, for Iam 
sure he will be only too glad to escort you. And we shall be able 
to have such nice services. He will wear all those pretty stoles 
I showed you, and use the eastward position—your father must 
let him do that—and work the parish up. Haven’t I done well ?” 

‘Yes, if only he gets on with papa. I don’t care a scrap what 
he wears or where he stands in church—on his head if he likes; but 
I shall be delighted to have someone to ride with me.” 

“‘T believe, Vera, you are even more Protestant than your father. 
How could you ever have thought of marrying a Romanist with your 
views ?” 

‘“‘T shall never marry anyone else; but I really can’t see what 
coloured stoles and short surplices and all such man-millinery have 
to do with it. They don’t seem to me to touch the real question at 
all. I can’t take any interest in such things.——-But look at my 
father! He looks as if he had seen a ghost,” said Vera, rising from 
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the breakfast-table and going to the window to see what had alarmed 
her father. 

There on the lawn stood Mr. Ryot-Tempest gazing down the 
drive, apparently too terrified to move. And there advancing towards 
him was Mrs, Canter in her weeds, wiping her face with one hand, 
for it was a very hot August morning, and with the other leading a 
large and beautiful mastiff. Mrs. Canter alone would have struck 
terror into the Rector’s mind; and he would have fled to his study 
had she been unaccompanied ; but Mrs. Canter accompanied by a 
huge mastiff simply paralysed him, for he had a horror of dogs. He 
was therefore considerably relieved when Vera came flying past him 
to rush into Norah’s arms, and his wife ran her arm through his and 
led him towards the house. 


















CHAPTER XxX. 


MRS. CANTER’S SYSTEM OF THOUGHT. 









To explain the appearance of Mrs, Canter and the mastiff described 
in the last chapter we must go back a few weeks in our chronicle. 

It was ironing-day ; that is to say it was the fifth day in the week ; 
the majority of people call it Thursday ; Mrs. Canter did not, but 
then we know her opinion of the majority of her countrymen. She 
was engaged in the work to which ironing-day was consecrated. It 
was pleasanter work in winter than on a hot day in August, but then 
Mrs. Canter had a soul above such physical conditions as heat and 
cold where her art was concerned ; so she was pursuing the ironing 
branch of her profession this scorching August Thursday with pro- 
found equanimity. 

If her cheeks burnt and the perspiration stood on her forehead, 
these were purely weaknesses of the flesh over which she had no 
control. The main point is that her mind was calm and collected, 
her judgment cool and philosophical. 

For Mrs. Canter was a philosopher in her way. That way was 
narrow, and her system of thought was certainly restricted ; but then 
it was original, and an original thinker deserves attention. Modern 
philosophers look with scorn on the geocentric theory, but the most 
ardent advocates of that theory would have looked with scorn on 
Mrs. Canter’s system of thought had she lived in Ptolemaic times. 
That system can only be described by coining a word: ¢udbcentric 
would accurately describe her school; a school with at present very 
few disciples, for not the earth, let alone the sun, but her washing-tub, 
was the centre of her philosophy. Mrs. Canter, however, was no 
proselytiser. The heliocentric school could follow their very broad 
way, which leads to destruction; the geocentric school could follow 
their narrower path ; Mrs, Canter would follow hers : if she made no 
converts, the rest of the world were the losers. Her tub remained 
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the centre of her universe, the centre round which all her ideas 
revolved. 

Suddenly a shadow darkened the open door, and, looking up from 
her delicate task of goffering the frill of a shirt-front, Mrs. Canter 
saw a gentleman, whom she at once guessed to be Captain Raleigh, 
standing on the threshold. 

“ Mrs, Canter, I believe?” he said, raising his hat. 

‘Yes, sir; I don’t want to ask who you are; it is Miss Vera’s 
Captain, Iam sure. Come in and welcome.” 

“Thank you ; but isn’t it rather warm?” said Captain Raleigh, en- 
tering the kitchen, with a glance at the large clear fire Norah kept for 
the sake of her irons. 

‘I suppose it is; but if you don’t mind coming into the laundry, 
it is cool enough there; there is no linen about either. I’ll bring in 
an easy-chair and get you some tea. You look tired, sir,” said Mrs. 
Canter, leading the way to the laundry, where Captain Raleigh was 
soon made at home. 

‘What a delightfully cool place! It is a perfect paradise after the 
heat I have endured travelling to-day ; but I wanted to make your 
acquaintance before I leave England, Mrs. Canter.” 

Mrs, Canter was too busy preparing tea for her guest to enter into 
conversation until he was sipping his tea out of her best china 
service, and renewing his inner man with some delicious home-made 
bread and country butter ; and then he explained the object of his 





: 
' visit. 
| ‘“‘ The fact is, Mrs, Canter, I want to find a home for my dog whilst 
, I am away. He is a mastiff, and my mother is rather afraid of him, 
; though he is really as gentle as a lamb. I thought perhaps you 
might be good enough to undertake the care of him; we shall not 
, quarrel about terms. I should like you to write to me once a fort- 
) night and tell me how he is. And if you had any other news; if you 
; happened to know how Miss Vera was ; you—you might just mention 
it. But I dont wish her to know I have been to see you. Do you 
S see 2?” 
A ‘“‘T understand, sir. You wish me to let you know every fortnight 
n how Miss Vera is; and if I were to forget to mention the dog every 
t time, I take it you'll forgive me?” said Mrs, Canter. 
n “‘T take it you are a clever woman, Mrs, Canter,” replied Captain 
S. Raleigh, smiling. 
ic “ The Lord forbid, sir, for I am nota fool; and in my opinion there 
y is no fool like a clever woman. I wash for one, sir. They tell me she 
b, has passed every examination a woman can pass, and the nonsense 
10 that good lady does talk about washing would surprise you, sir. My 
id Mary Jane knows more about it than she does, with all her learning. 
Ww What, as I say, is the use of book-learning if you can’t even wash 
10 a shirt decently? Books won’t teach you that. Folks must be 


Clean ; they ar’n’t forced to be clever. People are all a deal too clever 
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nowadays ; they know too much, or think they do, at any rate. The 
tree of knowledge don’t grow any better fruit now than it did in the 
Garden of Eden. Knowledge won’t teach. people to keep their 
clothes clean, nor their bodies and souls neither.” 

“You think not, Mrs. Canter?” 

“T am sure of it, sir; people know everything nowadays and 
believe nothing, and the world grows wickeder every day. Seems to 
me, people worship nothing ; but they all have a different name for 
it,” 

‘Tam afraid the tendency nowadays is to worship poor sinful 
humanity, instead of God,” said Captain Raleigh. 

“Worship humanity, sir! You might as well worship my mangle ; 
better; for that does good, and the generality of human beings do 
evil, I have no faith in humanity.” 

“You don’t believe in positivism then, Mrs, Canter ?” 

‘TI don’t know what that is, sir, unless it is being positive you are 
right when you are wrong ; if so, there are plenty of Positivists in the 
world ; but I know I would just as soon believe in my tom-cat as in 
the things some of these clever people believe in, if half our parson 
says of them is true. Talking of him reminds me of Mr. Tempest. 
He has caught a Tartar this time, or I am mistaken; I give him five 
years, sir, and if he isn’t lying in his grave by then, my name won’t 
be Norah Canter.” 

‘* Perhaps it won’t be, Mrs. Canter ?” 

“Trust me, sir. I hate second-hand things, and if I was a man, 
I’d rather never put on clean clothes than marry a second-hand wife ; 
and that’s what I call a widow who marries again. They may be cheap, 
but they are seldom good for much. I suppose that is why men are 
so fond of widows, for they never know what is good for them, 
saving your presence. But I will say this: if ever a man chose wisely 
you did when you chose my young lady, bless her.” 

And then Mrs, Canter regaled her visitor with anecdotes of Vera’s 
childhood and youth, which so interested him that he very nearly 
missed his train, and had only time to make a few hurried arrange- 
ments about the mastiff, the ostensible object of his visit. A. few 
days later he sailed for India, and the mastiff arrived at Marling ; 
where it remained until Mrs. Canter heard that Vera was not well, 
and not likely to be so long as her riding was forbidden, And then 
the idea occurred to her that the mastiff would be a great protection 
to Vera in her rides. She no sooner conceived this idea than she 
hastened to put it into execution. Hence her arrival that Monday 
morning. She was very careful that no one should suspect where the 
mastiff came from, and her account of his antecedents furnished the 
recording angel with matter to report, though Mrs. Canter trusted he 
would add an extenuating clause in her favour. She had not much 

difficulty in inducing Mr. Tempest to let Vera keep the dog, since 
she said she would have no objection to ride with Mark if Lion went 
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with her ; and Mrs, Ryot-Tempest was in favour of keeping a dog as 
a protection against burglars. So the matter was easily settled. 

“Mind you always feed him yourself, Miss Vera,” said Norah 
significantly, when she took her leave that afternoon; and Vera 
promised to do so. 

That evening Vera went to see Reuben, a visit she had intended 
making every day since she had called at the forge, but had never 
been able to accomplish. Now she had a delicate task to perform, for 
Mrs. Canter had left Janet’s letter with her to deliver when she saw 
a suitable opportunity, wisely thinking Vera had more tact in such 
matters than she herself possessed. 

Reuben was in his garden when Vera arrived, sitting on a bench 
smoking a pipe, and looking very sad and lonely. The garden had 
been neglected during his illness, and he had not done much to it 
since his recovery. The grass-grown path, and the flourishing crops of 
coltsfoot and bindweed, rag-wort and fumitory, which choked up his 
vegetables, his flowering rhubarb, and his roses, which had reverted 
to type and bore suckers of brambles and large-eyed roses, did not 
form a cheerful background to the slightly bent figure of the giant 
blacksmith, who rose to his feet and laid aside his pipe when Vera 
appeared. 

She was dressed in white, with a large black hat, and black ribbons 
on her dress, and a bunch of scarlet geraniums, the first scrap of 
colour she had worn since her mother’s death, at her bosom. Norah 
had fastened them on, declaring her pale cheeks could not stand the 
white dress unrelieved by any colour. The result was that Vera, 
though looking delicate, had seldom looked more beautiful. Her 
golden hair seemed fairer than it was by contrast with the black hat, 
and her great dark eyes had a melancholy longing look in them 
which added to their beauty. 

‘“ But for me she would have been in her grave,” thought Reuben, 
as he greeted her. 

The sight of Vera brought back that night when he had saved her 
life, and, as he believed, stained his soul with the blackest of sins, 
most vividly to him ; and if his first thought was gratitude at having 
been allowed to save the beautiful girl now standing before him, his 
next was remorse and sorrow for his unpardonable sin ; for unpardon- 
able he considered it was. Ever since Mark Brown had told him 
Janet’s baby was buried, Reuben had believed himself to be its 
murderer, Over and over again had he been on the point of giving 
himself up to justice. Over and over again had he dreamt that he 
was arrested on a charge of infanticide. Hour after hour had he laid 
awake wondering how it was no one ever mentioned Janet or her 
baby tohim. Sometimes he wondered how it was no one shrank from 
him except Mark Brown. Did no one suspect he was guilty of this 
awful sin ? 

Was Janet screening him? Had she found the child herself, and 
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to screen him, invented some excuse for its death? If so, no wonder 
she had left England without leaving one word of explanation or 
farewell. 

Over and over again had he been round the churchyard to see if he 
could find the baby’s grave ; but no baby had been buried there since 
his illness, No, doubt Janet had taken the little corpse to Marling, 
and buried it there, was the conclusion he arrived at finally. 

Day and night his sin haunted him, his conscience tormented him; | 
remorse and fear by night, sorrow and shame by day, were his constant 
companions. Lonely as his home was, he was never alone—one of 
these avenging spirits was always with him, till more than once he 
had sprung up from his bed or his bench, and vowed to give himself 
up ; death on the gallows would be better than this mental agony. 
Each time he had repented of this resolve—at night because it was 
impossible till daylight came, and when it came his mood had 
changed. In the daytime his furnace prevented him ; it presented 






































too vivid a picture of the place unrepentant murderers go to for him J 
to hasten his own journey thither. t 
He was not unrepentant ; on the contrary he was deeply penitent, 
but he was ina morbid mood. He doubted the mercy of God, he \ 
put limits to the illimitable, to the infinite. He put his own private 
interpretation of Scripture on certain texts, with no happier result 
than that of others who do likewise. He considered himself one of si 
those who, having fallea away, it is impossible to renew them. He vi 
was a dead branch ; outwardly still a member, but a diseased and W 
mortifying member who must one day, sooner or later, be cut off re 
from the brethren. it 
No wonder the blacksmith stooped while he carried such a burden Ol 
as this. No wonder he took so little interest in his garden, when he y 
felt his time would be so short. For it seemed to him a toss-up § th 
whether he was arrested or whether he gave himself up, and a 
question that a few weeks at longest must decide. of 
“Well, Reuben, here I am at last. I am ashamed of myself, but ill 
I have not been well or happy lately. However, Norah has given me hi 
a scolding to-day, and it has done me good. And she has given meg pc 
this lovely dog, too—isn’t he a beauty. I don’t mean himto beg th 
chained up, so if ever I walk out in my sleep again, he’ll follow me. rel 
Sleeping or waking, I mean Lion to be my constant companion.§ th 
‘ Love me, love my dog,’ will be my motto for the future.” fat 
*‘ He’s a splendid fellow, Miss Vera. Where did Norah get him§ co 
from?” tes 
“She says he was given to her by a gentleman, but I am very§ = m« 
much afraid she bought him. You are not looking well, Reuben. 
Have you heard from Janet yet ?” de 
‘No, Miss Vera, no; I shall never hear from Janet again. I don’t™ on 
deserve to either,” said Reuben sorrowfully. anc 





** What do you mean, Reuben, by not deserving a letter from your 
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daughter? A better father never lived than you have been to Janet. 
I can’t think how she could have deceived you as she did; so I have 
told both her and my brother,” said Vera severely. 

“Miss Vera, there is not a greater sinner livingthan Iam. If you 
knew how deeply I have sinned you would never speak to me again, 
though I saved your life,” said Reuben, trying to make up his mind 
to tell Vera of the burden which lay so heavily on his conscience. 

“ Do you know, Reuben, I don’t think you ought to brood over 
your sins like this. We are all wicked, but I can’t see that thinking 
of nothing but our wickedness will make us good. If I were you, I 
should tidy up this wilderness of a garden a little. I am sure that 
would be a much healthier occupation than thinking so much about 
your sins.” 

“It is a wilderness, indeed, but I have not had the heart to doa 
stroke in it. Miss Vera, do you happen to know where—where 
Janet—where Janet’s baby is buried?” said Reuben, his voice 
trembling with agitation. 

“I don’t know where exactly, but in Liverpool somewhere,” said 
Vera. 

“In Liverpool !” exclaimed Reuben. 

“ Why, yes ; it died there, you know, on the day Janet was to have 
sailed. I believe they had a stupid doctor, for the baby was quite 
well when Janet left Ashchurch on my father’s wedding-day. She 
was not fit to travel herself, though, and Norah says if she had only 
rested a few days the baby would have been alive now. She declares 
it was all my step-mother’s fault for bustling Janet off when she was 
only fit to be in bed. But, Reuben, don’t, please don’t! I am sure 
you are very ill,” said Vera, interrupting herself as Reuben sank on to 
the garden seat, and buried his face in his hands, 

The relief at finding his own conduct was not the immediate cause 
of the child’s death was so great that the blacksmith, weakened by 
illness, could not bear it, and tears of joy and thankfulness ran down 
his cheeks. The mastiff was at a loss to understand the scene, and 
poked his nose against Reuben’s great sinewy hands to inquire into 
the matter and express his sympathy. He did so to Vera’s great 
relief, for she was at a loss to know what to do; and the dog solved 
the problem: as animals sometimes do when human beings are at 
fault. Reuben recovered himself presently, and played with Lion to 
cover his emotion until he was able to speak ; and Vera, seeing the 
tears had done him no harm, thought it would be a propitious 
moment to give him Janet’s letter. 

It was an affectionate letter, begging Reuben to forgive her for 
deceiving him as she had done, and explaining why Rex had insisted 
on her silence. The letter then said where Janet had found the baby, 
and how she guessed her father, in his delirium, had taken the child. 
It concluded with an account of its illness and death, which the writer 
supposed was a judgment on her for her clandestine marriage. 
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As Reuben read, the burden seemed to fall from his shoulders. He 
was innocent of that awful crime. No one, not even Janet, who knew 
he had stolen the baby from her, suspected him of any sin in the 
matter. What sin there was was a secret sin, and no fear of being 
arrested for infanticide, nor any more thoughts of giving himself up 
to justice need distress him. As he put the letter in his pocket and 
came towards Vera, he walked erect again and looked, if not himself, 
a happier man than he had done since his illness. 

“Thank you, Miss Vera. I'll write to Janet next mail, and if 
you'll come and see me in a few days, you won’t know my garden.” 

“‘ That’s right, Reuben. You see my scolding has done you good ; 
you look better already.” 

“Yes, Miss Vera; you and Janet’s letter between you have cured 
me, I hope.” 

**T hope so, too; so mind you don’t have any more relapses,” 
said Vera, as she and Lion took their leave. 

A week later and Reuben’s crop of weeds had entirely disappeared. 
His garden was as neat as could be desired, and except that he was 
thinner and graver than before his illness, the village blacksmith was 
to outward appearance himself again. 

Inwardly he was changed. A man does not pass through a 
temptation such as Reuben had experienced unchanged. Such a 
crisis in the history of a man’s soul sets its mark for good or for evil, 
for eternity on him, according to whether the temptation be yielded 
to or resisted : for temptation has more to do with the moulding of 
character than either joy or sorrow. It was so in the Garden of 
Nden’; it is"so in these latter days. The joys of Paradise left no 
permanent mark on the souls of our first parents ; their sorrows died 
with them ; but the temptation branded not only their souls, but the 
souls of all the human race. Verily the consequences of sin are 
eternal. Vain to speculate on what would have happened had Adam 
declined the apple. The best way to discover is to resist temptation, 
decline the apple, though the proffering Eve be passing fair ; decline 
it, and then we shall know; and the knowledge of good surpasses 
the knowledge of evil as light transcends darkness. 


CHAPTER XXII 


MR. RYOT-TEMPEST AND HIS CURATE ARE LEFT IN THE LURCH. 


THE winter passed as English winters usually pass, slowly enough 
for the generality of people. A trinity of fog, snow and east-wind 
governed the elements and had it all their own way. At first fog was 
in the ascendant, and the metropolis was wrapped in a shroud of 
thick darkness, and the country in a veil of darkness made visible. 
Later on snow took the reins, and a white world was the result. Then 
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fog and snow resigned their share in the government in favour of the 
east-wind, which had a long reign and a royal time, cutting the strong 
and healthy with its stinging blasts, nipping the frail and fragile in 
the bud, and killing off the old and delicate whom the fog and snow 
had spared. 

Mrs. Canter, we know, was one of those happy people who have 
a soul above the influences of climate. So she pursued her calling, 
callous as to such sublunary considerations as fog and snow, east- 
wind and sleet, and the winter left her much as it found her. Nor 
had it any great visible effect on the Woodford people. There seemed 
to have come a lull in their lives after the excitement of their Rector’s 
second marriage, but if so, it was the calm before a storm. More- 
over, seasons of outward calm are sometimes forcing-beds for the 
development of character, and the long winter did not leave the 
inhabitants of the Rectory as unchanged as Mrs. Canter. 

Nor was Reuben quite the same. His illness had made him a 
sadder and perhaps a wiser man, and though, since Vera gave him 
Janet’s letter, he no longer considered himself the cause of his grand- 
child’s death, he had fits of repentance, in which he blamed himself 
bitterly for yielding as much as he had done to the fierce temptation 
of that terrible night. But these fits were secret, for there was a great 
deal of spiritual pride in the blacksmith, and though he wrote 
frequently to Janet, he never once alluded to her baby, or his own 
conduct. Janet on her side was a regular correspondent, and 
Reuben gathered from her letters that she was exceedingly happy 
with her Rex, who was devoting much of his time to her education. 
Mark Brown studiously avoided the blacksmith ; he had not spoken 
to him since his dipping by Mrs. Canter; indeed, this summary 
treatment of hers was far from having the salutary effect she had 
anticipated. Plausible as ever to his master, he was cringing to Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest. To the servants he grew daily more ill-tempered and 
surly, while with all his cunning he could not conceal entirely his 
increasing hatred of Vera, to whose influence he most unjustly 
attributed Mrs. Canter’s chastisement of him, as well as the loss of 
Janet ; and he was only waiting an opportunity of revenging himself. 
That opportunity must come in time, and he could be patient. 

Meanwhile, the unconscious object of his aversion had thought the 
winter would never end, so interminable had seemed the long 
months to her, who was counting the days to her twenty-first birth- 
day. If she could but have had a letter from Captain Raleigh now 
and again the time would have passed quicker, and the strain on her 
health would have been less severe. But the long weary months 
rolled slowly by without a sign from him, and but for her rides 
she would have broken down, for her home life was very different 
now. 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest scarcely took the trouble to conceal her 
growing dislike of her step-daughter ; so Vera was much alone, for she 
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saw her father’s only chance of happiness was to ignore her and pay 
his wife all the attention she expected. And for his sake Vera 
was content to be ignored, and lived alone more than was good for 
her. 

The bright spot in her life was her frequent rides with Mr. 
Hastings, the new curate. Three or four times a week they rode 
together, accompanied by Lion ; and never once did it occur to Vera 
that the curate, whom she teased mercilessly about his Ritualism, 
affecting to hold ultra-Protestant views herself, never did it occur to 
her that he regarded her as more than a friend. 

As for Mr. Hastings, the winter had flown for him. Those rides 
were the delight of his life. He thought of them by day and dreamt 
of them by night. Every time they started for a ride he made up 
his mind to declare his love before they returned ; every day they 
returned without his having done so. 

He was desperately in love. It had been with him as with most 
men, love at first sight. He loved Vera the first time he met her at 
dinner at Mrs. Jamieson’s, and his love grew stronger and deeper 
every day ; and the various battles he had fought with his conscience 
on account of this love only strengthened it. 

When he first met Vera, he thought it wrong for priests to marry. 
And as he was nothing in his own eyes if not a priest, the only con- 
clusion to be drawn from these premises was that it was wrong for 
him to marry. But now he had succeeded in persuading himself that 
celibacy was only a counsel of perfection given to those who could 
accept it. And with many sighs and groans he confessed that he 
could not; that is, if Vera would accept him. Had he been left to 
himself he would hardly have dared to think this possible, for he had 
a very humble opinion of his own personal worth, in spite of his 
exalted ideas of his office. But Mrs. Ryot-Tempest took care to buoy 
him up with hope, and to assure him Vera was much too honourable 
to ride with him so often unless she meant to accept him. 

‘*T don’t believe she thinks any more of me than she does of Lion 
or Firefly,” he would reply. But in spite of himself, Mrs. Ryot-Tem- 
pest’s subtle flattery did its work, and the poor young man was only 
too eager and glad to believe her. Nevertheless, he had not the 
courage to learn his fate. 

When Lent came he resolved to mortify his flesh by declining to 
ride, but Vera would not hear of this; and as her slightest wish was 
more to him than canon law, he yielded, and found some other way 
of reducing his not too solid flesh. What that way was, probably 
only members of Mr. Hastings’ party could exactly tell; but if hollow 
cheeks and a sallow complexion were the ends desired, the way was 
eminently successful. 

Towards the end of Lent, the long expected Archdeaconry was 
offered to Mr. Ryot-Tempest, and, needless to say, was at once 
accepted. Had he wished, he would not have dared to refuse it, for 
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he had discovered the grey mare was the better horse, and though he 
had drawn the line at coloured stoles, he had had to submit in 
domestic matters to all his new wife’s caprices. In church matters 
Mr. Hastings relieved him of much difficulty, for the curate dressed 
his long body in short surplices and coloured stoles, and faced the 
east, and bowed and scraped and twisted and turned his same long 
body about as the rectoress desired, and was in reality so devout 
that his Rector respected the man, though he constantly told him his 
place was not in the Church of England. 

But though Mr. Hastings smoothed that part of Mr. Ryot-Tem- 
pest’s path of life which lay through the Church, there were many 
stones on the path which ran through his home-life, and these the 
Rector had to stumble over alone as best he could; and if he went 
slowly and sadly at times, he had but himself to blame for choosing 
the path. Somehow the Peerage and Lempritre were less studied now 
than formerly, and the third Book which lay on his study table was 
read oftener than it used to be. Is it possible that that Book was a 
better guide through his stony path than Debrett or Lempriére? 

Simultaneously with the news that the Rector was made Arch- 
deacon, a report of burglars in the neighbourhood reached Woodford, 
to the consternation of most of the inhabitants ; particularly of the 
Archdeacon-elect. 

‘My dear Poppy, I really think it would be as well to send your 
diamonds to the bank ; we are not going out much just now. I think 
it would be safer,” remarked Mr. Ryot-Tempest one day at luncheon, 
just before Easter. 

“Nonsense ; I shall do nothing of the kind. Burglars never come 
unless they are in league with the servants, and our servants are 
honest. Besides, I have accepted several invitations for next week : 
Lent is just over, thank goodness,” replied Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 

Her husband sighed: perhaps he thought his life would be all Lent 
henceforth. There was certainly no need for him to eat Lenten fare, 
or wear a hair shirt. His flesh could be subdued by other means ; 
and was, as he found to his cost. 

“By the way, Ryot, will you remind your tailor to send your new 
dress-clothes for next Tuesday ; we are going to a large party at Lord 
Wiiliam’s,” 

“ Certainly, my dear, certainly. And since you wish your diamonds 
to remain here, I think I had better buy a revolver. We have no 
firearms in the house, and the account of these burglars behoves us 
to take precautions.” 

“You can do as you like about that. A more useless weapon for 
you I don’t know. Who is to fire it, may I ask?” 

“T will,” said Vera. ‘Do get one, papa. SBurglars are such 
cowards ; a little powder would frighten them.” 

“We'll drive in to Chiefton this afternoon, then. And, Vera, will 
you be kind enough to go and visit a sick woman for me with Mr. 
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Hastings? Holmes will tell you what to take her, and Mr. Hastings 
will be here at three,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 

Vera complied, never thinking this charitable mission was a trap 
to throw her with Mr. Hastings ; and when he arrived he was agree- 
ably surprised to find she was to accompany him instead of her step- 
mother. He looked so ghastly, however, that Vera refused to stir 
until he had had a glass of wine and some biscuits. After vainly 
protesting, he yielded, and ate and drank, while Vera scolded him 
for looking so ill. Whether the wine got into his head or not will 
never be known, As he had taken little or no food that day probably 
it did so; but when they got into the fresh air the curate found him- 
self in such an elated state, that on reaching the gate at the bottom 
of the drive he turned suddenly to Vera, and instead of opening it 
he seized her hands, and, to her utter amazement, exclaimed : 

** Vera, I can’t go another step till I know your answer. I love 
you. God only knows how I love you. Is there any hope for me?” 

Something told him there was none before Vera spoke, and at 
first she could find no words to answer him. Her first impulse was 
to laugh and say “ priests” did not marry ; but a glance at that pale, 
haggard face bent down so imploringly to hers forbade her to joke. 
Gently she disengaged one of her hands, and with the other she led 
him back towards a Seat close by in the shrubbery. 

** Come and sit down here for a minute, please.” 

He obeyed, and they sat down hand in hand. 

“IT am so sorry ; so dreadfully sorry ; but I thought you knew 
about me,” began Vera. 

“Knew what? Oh! not that you care for anyone else?” he 
asked, suspecting from her words and manner it must be so. 

‘Yes, and that in about a month he will come and take me away 
from my not too happy home,” said Vera gently. 

The curate withdrew his clasp from Vera’s and buried his poor, 
thin face in his long bony hands. How long they sat there Vera never 
knew ; it seemed ages to her. Not a sound escaped from him ;. but 
now and then a little sob from her disturbed that silence otherwise 
unbroken, save for the happy birds singing above them. 

Happy birds! They know nothing of broken hearts and unrequited 
love, rejected addresses, and the thousand-and-one other ills human 
flesh is heir to. Thrice happy birds! Sing on, though your song be 
the death knell of the earthly happiness of one unhappy man. 

Presently Mr. Hastings rose to his feet, and Vera, dashing some 
tears from her beautiful eyes, rose too. Once more he took one of 
her hands in both his and she knew he had abandoned all hope. | 
He would never make love to her again ; nor, she suspected, would 
he ever make love to any other woman. 

“Tell me a little more, please,” he said gently. 

Vera told him in as few words as possible about Captain Raleigh, 
and why their engagement was forbidden. 
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‘Thank you,” he said, when she finished. ‘God bless you and 
him. And when you see him tell him this:” and as he spoke, he 
drew Vera to him and kissed her forehead. The next minute he was 
gone, and Vera ran home and shut herself in her room, and Mrs, 
Ryot-Tempest’s sick woman had no visitors that day. 

This was on the Monday before Easter; and the next day—for 
Vera always rode on a Tuesday—Mark brought her mare and Lion 
round as usual. She knew Mr. Hastings would not ride with her ; 
but not caring to bring on the explanation his absence would cause, 
she said nothing to anyone, but:started alone. This was her usual 
custom to save him from riding up the steep hill to the Rectory, so it 
occasioned no remark. As she had anticipated, there was no sign ot 
Mr. Hastings when she reached their trysting place ; and with a sigh, 
in which regret and relief were mingled, she rode off alone, Lion bark- 
ing joyously around her in a series of triumphant barks, as though 
challenging poor suffering humanity to rival his happiness in the pro- 
voking way dogs have when their spirits are higher than their masters’. 
They passed the curate’s house, but there was no sign of him to be 
seen, for the simple reason that by this time he was miles away from 
Woodford. 

Shortly after Vera had left the Rectory, the new Archdeacon 
received a letter which almost caused the little hair he possessed to 
stand on end. It was from Mr. Hastings, saying that circumstances, 
which he need not enter into, rendered it impossible for him to 
remain another day in Woodford. So, deeply as he regretted putting 
his Rector to such inconvenience, he was obliged to leave at once. 
He did so with the less reluctance since his health had given way and 
he was quite unequal to doing any duty. 

The Archdeacon-elect looked at the list of services his wife had 
insisted on having that week; several of which he had never even 
heard of and was quite incompetent to perform ; and then, trembling 
with various emotions, he went to lay the matter before the wife of 
his bosom. 

“Tt is very mysterious; Hastings is such a good fellow. I can’t 
understand his leaving me in the lurch like this unless, as I fear, he 
is about to join the Roman Catholic Church,” said the Archdeacon, 
as his wife finished reading the letter. 

“Mysterious, indeed! Where is the mystery, I should like to 
know? Why, a child could see it is Vera who has left him in the 
lurch, not he you. After encouraging him all these months, she has 
refused him. That is the explanation of your mystery,” said Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest angrily. 

“ Vera refused him! My dear, are you not arriving at a somewhat 
hasty conclusion? Does this letter warrant such an explanation ?” 

“ There is no other. Not even you could have failed to notice his 
devotion to her, nor her apparent acceptance of his suit. May I ask 
-what you intend to do, Archdeacon ?” . 


t 
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The poor little Archdeacon trembled at his title, for his wife con- 
trived to throw a certain emphasis on it which implied what a sorry 
Archdeacon he made in her opinion. 

Sorry he was, and sad too, as he replied: “I really don’t know. 
Some of these services must, I fear, be abandoned. I cannot Scent 
take them single-handed.” 

‘“‘ The services ! Do as you like about them. I alluded to your 
daughter’s disgraceful conduct. What do you mean to do about | 


that? Do you intend this young man’s future to be spoilt by her 7 


fickleness and Vera become the talk of the county, or do you intend | 
to assert your authority and insist upon her marrying him?” 
demanded Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 

The Archdeacon was between two fires. He knew he had no more 
power to compel Vera to marry anyone against her will than he had 
to stem the torrent of his wife’s anger. This he knew. But how-to 
escape from the fray he didn’t know, and all his scholarship could not 
tell him. Lempriére could not, Debrett could not; but that third 
Book which lay on his table, could that help him? He wished he 
could escape to consult it ; he had derived no little comfort from it 
latterly. 

“Well, Archdeacon, will you answer my question, please?” said 
his wife in her sharpest tones. 

“My dear, I—I—treally don’t know. I—I—will do what you 
advise,” replied the Archdeacon meekly. 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest gave an angry snort, and then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, answered: 

“Very well, be it so; I will deal with Vera. All I ask is that you 
support me,” 

This was by no means what the Archdeacon had meant, but he 
dare not raise any objection. All he ventured was to remark that 
Vera had a very high spirit, and any sharpness would rouseit. But a 
scornful smile was the only reply he met with ; and he retired to his 
study feeling very miserable and dreading Vera’s return and the 
storm which he foresaw would then break out. One gleam of 
comfort shone through the gathering clouds: he had received per- 
mission from the rectoress to do as he pleased about the services ; 
whereupon the list was speedily reduced to very modest dimensions. 

Meanwhile Vera, all unconscious of the storm which was brewing 
in her absence, was meeting with an adventure which made her 
think there was some sense in her step-mother’s objection to her 
riding without an escort. She had taken a road which brought her 
home past the Grange; Mrs. Ryot-Tempest’s old home, now about to 
become the Archdeacon’s home ; for his wife “disliked Woodford, 
and had only been waiting till he was Archdeacon to leave the 
Rectory, where she had arranged in her own mind Vera and Mr. 
Hastings could live, and the latter do the duty: the Archdeacon, 
perhaps, preaching once a week. 
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Vera knew her father was going to move to the Grange in June, 
though she was not aware of the part of the programme which con- 
cerned herself. She did not know the house well, though, so she 
thought she would ride past it, and try to picture her father living 
there when she was married and in India with her husband. She 
was riding slowly, and thinking how different the Archdeacon’s 
home-life now was from what it had been in her mother’s lifetime. 
Then he had been master and mistress too; now he had not a voice 
in any domestic arrangements, but was, nolens volens, a slave to 
Mrs. Ryot-Tempest’s fancies. Suddenly a man sprang from the 
road-side and seized Firefly’s bridle. He was young and powerfully- 
built, and had Vera not had Lion with her she would have been 
utterly at his mercy. As it was, Lion was some way behind, having 
stopped to have a canine chat with Mrs. Tanner’s terrier at the 
Lodge. 

Startled as Vera was, she had the presence of mind to blow a little 
silver whistle, attached to her watch-chain, which she used to call 
Lion, and she trusted to his usual prompt response to save her from 
extortion, perhaps from robbery ; for if once Lion appeared her fears 
would be for her assailant’s life, not for her own safety. 

“Your purse,” said the man in an insolent tone. 

“T haven’t it with me. Let go my horse’s bridle, please,” said 
Vera, considering the chances of victory, in Lion’s absence, if she 
defended herself with her riding-whip, for her blood was rising at the 
man’s insolence. 

“Your watch, then,” said the fellow, with difficulty keeping his hold 
of Firefly with his left hand, for the mare was prancing about, and 
as anxious to break loose as her mistress. 

As the man spoke, he put out his right hand to seize Vera’s watch ; 
but, instead of the watch, he caught her riding-whip, with which she 
struck at him. He snatched it from her hand, and threw it to the 
ground with a curse, and in spite of Firefly’s fidgeting succeeded in 
snapping Vera’s watch off her chain, just as Lion came bounding 
down the road to the rescue. 


(Zo be continued.) 














THE RESULTS OF A HUNT WEEK. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ GENTLEMAN STEPHENS,” ETC. ETC. 
I. 


7 was the last night of the Hunt Week festivities of Ballaster, and | | 
its ball expected to be a nonsuch of the first water. The 7 


lights of the assembly rooms gyrated in every direction round its 


entrance, to which carriages perpetually drove up through a small f 


multitude of lookers-on. 

“‘There’s the best of all!” said an urchin among the crowd ; and 
few disputed the assertion as a dark-haired, bright-eyed girl in pink 
paused, among a cluster of opera-cloaked divinities, till her chaperon’s 


train took itself out of her way. Under the blazing gaslights of the | 


inner staircase it might have been seen that Agatha Ffoulkes had 
not unjustly taken the golden apple from her neighbours, and that 


the lady of the impeding train was well worthy to convoy a bevy of § 


beauties to a ball. Was she not Mrs. Prideaux-Power, who had 
married one of the finest estates in the county and was very kind to 
the semi-invalid husband attached to its acres? And did she not 
value herself far less on that brilliant account than on being a 
highly-representative member of that family of long descent, the 
Poindexters, which had sent gallant warriors to the field and beauties 
to the altar, but had never produced one cool or prudent individual, 
whatever it had achieved in the way of scapegraces? 

** Here’s a good joke!” whispered she to Miss Ffoulkes, indicating 


a burly, stiff-backed elderly man, mounting the stairs in front of 


them. ‘Old Seaton and I hate each other like poison, you know, 
yet we always meet on these stairs and generally end by making 
our entrée together into the room! How d’ye dc, Mr. Seaton? 
You are not going to cut me, I hope?” she ended, her nimble foot 
landing her on a level with the object of her remarks. 

The stiffest of hands met the lady’s finger tips, but a more cordial 
welcome was accorded her by Mr. Seaton’s daughter at his side. 
The shrinkingly modest air of this fair maiden, while it formed half 
her attraction made people often pass her by at a first glance as 
insignificant ; only to return perforce to discover she was refined and 
fair, and lastly to pronounce her lovely. 

An affectionate hand-pressure passed between her and Agatha, 
and a softly-breathed, “‘I want so much to see you,” drew the 
girls apart from the rest, so that they might enter the cloak-room 
together. 

“Can you tell me if Lord Heliotrope is arrived?” asked Mr. 
Seaton of Mrs. Prideaux-Power, as one whose words were drawn 
from him under the thumb-screw. 
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“Not I,” said the lady airily; “but he will have a rowing from 
me if he is not, for he promised we should open the ball in good 
time. I am half dead beginning, and shall never get my party 
together till the programme is done. How are you by this time, 
Mr. Pontifex? I was just saying I am not going to let this ball see 
many of the small hours. You have done for me, between you all, 
with such a week as this.” 

‘“‘ Pardon us for disbelieving that, when your face speaks just the 
other way,” said Ted Godfrey, a dark-eyed, handsome young man, 
with a laughing bow. ‘‘ And we know Mrs. Prideaux-Power’s pluck 
and good-nature never fail over the extra dance.” 

Mr. Seaton acknowledged this speaker’s presence after the slightest 
fashion possible, while his daughter’s cheek took a pink flush as 
she dutifully seconded the paternal lead. A markedly-warm greet- 
ing was given to Miss Ffoulkes by this gentleman and received also 
with a slight increase of colour and smile, both jealously noted 
by a chance occupant of the ball-room door, of whom more here- 
after. 

The ladies swept into the crowded cloak-room. Miss Seaton and 
Agatha secured a vacant corner, where, under cover of helping each 
other, they eagerly pursued a whispered talk. 

‘“‘ T have been on the tenter-hooks all day, and only saw Mr. Knight 
an hour ago,” began Amy Seaton, arranging her white dress with 
whiter hands; “ but dd you see papa’s reception of Aim? It was 
nothing short of insult.” 

‘“‘ Your father is always so odd, it matters the less,” were the words 
that came first to Agatha’s lips; but she substituted: “‘ It certainly 
was stagey; but perhaps a twice-rejected suitor could scarcely ex- 
pect more. But is there really something important to hear?” 

“Indeed there is,” said Amy; “the hoped-for chance has really 
come at last. I am going to run away with Rick Pontifex. It was 
only finally settled on the race-course after you had gone that papa 
leaves the ball to-night with Lord Heliotrope, to go with him to- 
morrow to this sale of horses at Wroxton.” 

An involuntary start from Agatha showed the importance of the 
announcement. 

*‘ And you, dear; are you actually prepared to do it?” she asked 
in doubting accents. 

Amy raised a deprecating glance to her friend’s face. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Agatha, hastening to remove any im- 
pression of disapproval. “It is settled now, and there has been much 
to justify you in the step. Mr. Pontifex talked to me about it for 
ages last night at the ball, but somehow I did not think your father 
would go to the sale. And /e meets you when, and where?” 

“That he depends on hearing from you, for I had not seen Mr. 
Knight when we parted on the race-course, and I must refuse to 
dance with Rick to-night, though he is to ask me. Suspicion must 
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be kept at bay,” she added, in half-reproachful reply to a sigh from 
Agatha. 

**There is no help for it, I suppose,” Agatha admitted. “I only 
gave a sigh to the necessity. But see, they are nearly ready. What 
am I to say to Mr. Pontifex?” 

‘* We must be at the church at a punctual 8.30. Mr. Knight will 
be ready to marry us, and I can walk across the park with Olympe. 
Rick, of course, brings a carriage, and it will just give us time to 
catch the express. But, oh, Agatha, I have such a favour to ask 
you.” 

“A favour? Out with it, then, dear, and quickly. Mrs. Prideaux- 
Power has begun her second glove. What you have told me I will 
carefully pass on to Mr. Pontifex.” 

“I know it. But—but—if you could be with me, I should feel so 
much happier and stronger. It is such an ordeal to go through, and 
you do not know how miserable I am about it.” 

“ That I can easily believe,” said Agatha heartily; ‘but I shall 
be gone. I leave by the 8.31 train, as the express does not always 
stop at our little station. And, had I stayed, there would have been 
a hopeless obstacle in P 

‘Oh, no—no worse obstacle, I beg,” entreated Amy. “ Rick 
could manage about the train easily, and I should feel more like 
other girls getting married, and almost happy, if I could but have a 
bridesmaid, and that bridesmaid you.” 

“IT am so sorry,” said Agatha, pondering; “but it would not 
be right to implicate Mrs. Prideaux-Power. She would naturally 
prefer to know nothing about it.” 

“Would she?” said Amy doubtfully. ‘‘She is always very kind 
to me, and thinks papa so hard.” 

“‘ That is just it,” said Agatha firmly. ‘ If she were better friends 
with your father, it might matter less.” 

“ Ah, yes, I see,” said Amy dejectedly. Then, brightening: “ But 
why tell her? You will have ceased to be her guest—unless, indeed, 
you mind being mixed up with it yourself?” 

“TI don’t,” said Agatha. “Since the step is resolved on, I would 
gladly support you in any way ; and it is true I should no longer be 
her guest. Ah! she is calling. I must think it over and let you 
know.” 

“‘ Thanks, thanks ; and speak about it with Rick when you dance 

ogether, he makes such capital suggestions,” whispered Amy, on her 
own part hastening to rejoin her impatient father. 

Agatha was one of that very select few who really take to heart the 
troubles of a friend. This Hunt Week, in which she had taken part, 
had given her food for reflection on a more personal score, but she 
stood now at her chaperon’s side, fastening the last buttons of her 
long gloves, absorbed in mental survey of a picture, black enough, of 
which Amy was sole heroine. 
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‘ A tap on the shoulder recalled her to herself with a start. 

‘** How much for the thoughts?” said Mrs. Prideaux-Power. “Is 
that poor little Miss Seaton in any trouble? I should never be ou 
of it if that squire of starch were my father.” 

“She has a trying time of it often,” said Agatha, longing to tell, 
but resisting the impulse honourably. ‘“ And it is such a pity, for he 
evidently loves her dearly after all.” 

“¢T will kill her first and love her after,’ ” laughed Mrs. Prideaux- 
Power. ‘‘ Not but that I adore old Seaton after a fashion ; and the 
best fun I get nowadays is baiting and chaffing him. Come along, 
girls ! I never saw such a pack of incapables, keeping Agatha and me 
all this time! ” 

The usual group of men stood around the principal entrance to the 
ball-room, and among them the individual already noted as taking 
heed of a lady’s passing blush and smile. Ted Godfrey had been 
mentally reposing on no “grassy lawn ” this week, and had made 
a league and covenant with himself several times that the valses and 
lancers of to-night’s programme should wail and warble for other ears 
than his, That the Spaniard’s proverbial She was the cause of this 
gloomy resolve may be safely assumed, and hope played fast and 
loose with him in most tormenting fashion. He could not say that 
she had been otherwise than gracious to him, at times, but to 
balance these ecstatic moments remained the fact that throughout 
the week wheresoever Miss Ffoulkes was found there also was Rick 
Pontifex. Only last night, at an intermediate dance, sandwiched 
between the two hunt balls proper, he had surprised the pair in a con- 
servatory in deep colloquy at which, from the silence that followed 
his entrance, no third person was evidently desired. 

Then and there he vowed to himself that he would leave them to 
themselves in conservatories and everywhere else thenceforth to the 
crack o’ doom, and having no other personal interest in seeing the 
week out, determined to depart after the races with those whose world 
is governed by that noble animal, the horse. None the less, few will 
be surprised to hear that among the first to appear at the assembly 
rooms was Ted Godfrey, and that he saw with eyes of glass, as it 
were, the many types of beauty that filed past till that one should 
come that had cost him more anxiety than tranquillity of late. 

A young exquisite, called Charley Byce, loquacious and vain, but 
not devoid of heart, touched his elbow. 

“ How well Lady Ruth Percy looks to-night,” he said. ‘Did you 
hear me urging her last night to keep to pale blue ?—and you see.” 

Ted looked indifferently towards the lady indicated. 

“T do,” he said laconically. ‘Are not you going to dance ?” 

“T think not,” arching his eyebrows in critical survey of the ladies 
unclaimed. “Ah! here comes Mrs. Prideaux-Power. There is always 
something worth looking atin her train. And am I not right? Just 
oblige me by a glance at that pink dress.” 
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Ted’s eyes had shot there fast enough on his own score, and the 
“little look across the crowd” had passed between its wearer and 
himself. What it implied from him he knew but too well, but 
perhaps on Miss Ffoulkes’ part no more than instinctive recognition 
of an ardent admirer. 

Uncertainty, however, is hope. Less neglectful of Byce’s butterfly 
remarks than utterly deaf to them, he advanced direct to that same 
pink dress. Two trains and a burly M. F. H. delayed him a second, 


and that second had landed Rick Pontifex at Miss Ffoulkes’ side. ! 


He was speaking in undertones while entering his iame on her card 


for early dances and late. Of that coveted card Godfrey next 


secured possession. He was midway, mentally, between fury with 
Rick and relenting towards Agatha, on account of a charming hint 
of deprecation in her reception of himself, and inscribed his name as 
often as allowed. He was proceeding to claim the last dance when 
he found his rival’s initials already there. 

With a grim bow he restored the offending card, and scorning to 
dance more than absolute decency required, returned to his doorway, 
whence Charley Byce, despite his bravado, had been easily beguiled 
to join in the tramp and swing of the opening quadrille. 

Mrs. Prideaux-Power, claimed by Lord Heliotrope as partner, was 
among the magnates at the top of the room, her charges dispersed 
among the dancers. 

In close attendance on Lord Heliotrope and his party stood Mr. 
Seaton in a state as near beatitude as his nature permitted, titles 
possessing for him that magnetic charm so apparently soul-satisfying 
to those affected by it, and so curious an enigma to those who are 
not. In themselves, however, the Heliotropes well merited regard, 
and public-spirited, energetic and affable, Lord Heliotrope was no 
unfamiliar figure in an opening quadrille. With his eldest son danced 
Amy Seaton, as was noted approvingly by her father; for on the 
growing attentions of that young man to his daughter he was found- 
ing just now the most delusive hopes. 

Mr. Seaton’s property was situated close to that of Mrs. Prideaux- 
Power, illustrating the aphorism: “If I had seen you less I might 
have liked you more,” while Ted Godfrey owned a snug property 
near, that match-making mothers were ready to provide with a 
mistress on the shortest notice. Ted was a good-looking, well set- 
up man of twenty-eight, and a favourite with his own sex as well as 
the fairer, even Mr. Seaton according to him confidence and 
liking. 

eutee estate near, that had been of much consequence in the 
past, was represented by Rick Pontifex; but extravagance had 
diminished its acres, and the present owner in early youth seemed 
inclined to follow in the wild footsteps of his forebears. 

Happily he had “ pulled up in time,” and although his inheritance 
was not what it might have been, he was still a decided parti, and 
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could claim to be presumptive heir to a barony. The only son of 
the present Baron, however, being in the prime of life, this fact gave 
him a poetic rather than a marketable value in the eyes of an ever- 
prudent society. 

Between his family and the Seatons the relations had for genera- 
tions been stormy, from causes that are unconnected with the matter 
in hand, and though no actual feud existed now, a strained attitude 
was still maintained. When, therefore, a Montagu and Capulet 
attachment sprang up between Rick and Amy, it received no favour 
from Mr. Seaton ; and two proposals from Romeo had been refused 
by him, although accepted by Juliet, with an increasing plainness that 
did not tempt to a third essay. Young Pontifex, however, was no 
“limp” suitor, and very much in love, and rash enough to forego 
the question of settlements, had won a promise from Amy to 
elope with him at the first opportunity: such as that which offered 
now. 

Agatha Ffoulkes did not actually disapprove of the elopement, for 
Mr. Seaton, though an indulgent father in some respects, had 
strained his prerogative unjustifiably far in resisting the joint 
entreaties of the young couple. Rick’s wild oats were fairly done 
with, and he showed no inclination to renew the crop. No other 
objection to him could justly be formed. 

The marriage was to be performed at a little church close to the 
Keep, the brave-hearted Rector of which, after long remonstrance 
with Mr. Seaton on his conduct to his daughter, now of age, 
apparently felt himself justified in performing the ceremony. 

Perhaps Mr. Seaton scented conspiracy in the air ; but anyhow, he 
had become suspicious of his own shadow as regarded Amy’s move- 
ments, and rarely left home without her. But an invitation from 
Lord Heliotrope was one of the few baits he could not resist, and 
this absence of a few hours gave the lovers the chance they had long 
been watching for. 

No wonder that Agatha had blushed at sight of Rick, so implicated 
did she feel in the plot ; for as the persecuted couple could rarely get 
speech of each other, she had been as Ambassadress between them 
during the Hunt Week; and so much in Rick’s company as to 
suggest to many, less interested than poor Godfrey, the idea of an 
attachment between them. Even Mr. Seaton had been caught by 
the notion, and imperceptibly relaxed his vigilance over Amy ; for 
Fate is a humourist of the first water, with a distinct relish for making 
us minister to our own catastrophes. 

As a preliminary antic she resolved on making him to-night the 
subject of that impish form of entertainment—a practical joke—and 
found an instrument to hand in Charley Byce. 

This youth, in the midst of raising Mrs, Prideaux-Power’s ready 
laugh by his flowery devotion, had stooped so low as to make her 
question whether he. was going to crown it by kissing the hem of her 
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garment. Instead of that, he “rose to the surface” with a gold 
bracelet set with diamonds in his hand, picked up on the lady’s 
voluminous train. The pair were good friends, and it was an under- 
stood jest between them that he should address her in terms of 
bombastic adulation. 

** Allow me to restore these beautiful gems,” he said, 4 la Sir 
Percie Shafton, “ to their more brilliant owner.” 

** Well, you will have no hindrance from me in doing so,” she said, 
‘*since the bracelet is not mine. It must have dropped on my dress, 
and I know whose it is. It belongs to Lady Heliotrope.” 

‘*Not to you, alas! But you are right as ever, for I think she is 
already looking for it,” said he. And a few yards off, indeed, a sweet- 
faced dowager was directing a search among some gentlemen near. 

Mrs. Prideaux-Power and her companion were advancing with the 
treasure trove, when they had to pass behind Mr. Seaton, who uncon- 
sciously blocked the way. 

‘** What a joke it would be to pop it into his pocket and let it be 
found there,” whispered Charley to his friend. 

“No, no; it would be too bad, and he would be furious,” she 
answered in the same tone, but with a smile that weakened the force 
of her words. 

Practical jokes savoured too much of the rash not to have attrac- 
tions for the hair-brained Poindexters. It was not in Charley Byce’s 
nature to resist the slope of folly when encouraged by a lady’s smile. 

“* Yes, yes, you mean,” said he ; ‘‘ why, we can explain it all after- 
wards.” And suiting the action to the word, he dropped the bracelet 
into a pocket of Mr. Seaton’s from which a handkerchief protruded. 

Once committed, Mrs. Prideaux-Power entered with energy into 
the acting. 

‘*What is the hunt for?” she said, advancing to Lady Heliotrope. 

‘For a bracelet of mine, dear,” explained that lady innocently. 
‘** It was on my arm, I am positive, ten minutes ago, and it cannot be 
far off, for I have not been near the other end of the room lately.” 

With a rapid glance Mrs. Prideaux-Power had ascertained that the 
group around was composed only of a few intimates, or at a public 
ball even she must have forbidden so risky a jest. As it was, she 
saw no time was to be lost or the matter would get wind further 
afield. 

“Why, Lady Heliotrope,” she said, ‘I vote you institute a search 
in the gentlemen’s pockets. Someone may be detaining it as a 
souvenir of you, you know!” 

“That is scarcely likely,” laughed Lady Heliotrope, who had 
willingly left her youth far behind her. And Godfrey, who was 
beside her, added: “It would be more to the point to look about 
us a little more.” 

At a hint from Mrs, Prideaux-Power, however, ao some joke was 
a-foot they paused. 
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** Here goes! I am willing to be accused of any proof of devotion 
to Lady Heliotrope !” said Charley Byce, turning his pockets, with 
suspicious alacrity, inside out, while Lady Heliotrope looked on with 
amusement, tempered by misgiving. 

With some chaff and laughter the other young men followed suit 
to Charley, and a pleasing variety of handkerchiefs and cigar-cases 
were brought to view; but, naturally, not the bracelet. Mr. Seaton 
stood on the outskirts of the group, looking on with some gleams of 
benignity on the follies of his juniors. 

‘Come, Mr. Seaton, you are not to shirk,” said Byce, with the easy 
self-assurance of one who believes himself on the right side of 
fashion and fortune. ‘‘ Now for it, you know.” 

‘* T may be excused, I think,” said the gentleman, stiffening a little. 
‘‘Such proceedings belong to you young men.” 

“Oh, but Lady Heliotrope insists!” said Mrs. Prideaux-Power ; 
‘you cannot disobey orders.” And though a kindly disclaimer came 
from the lady quoted, Mr. Seaton’s hand had begun the circuit of 
his pockets, the luckless search ending, after a start, that shook him 
from head to foot, with the production of the bracelet. He held it 
out almost helplessly. 

“I know nothing whatever about it,” he said in shaking tones that 
could scarcely articulate words. ‘It is all some vile nonsense ; and 
I swear—I swear—but that there are ladies present " 

“* Of course—of course! We all see it is some foolish jest,” said 
Lady Heliotrope, hastening to receive the gems from the hand that 
seemed to loathe them, and with kindly tact taking the hand itself 
cordially in her own. ‘These young men are demoralised by the 
Hunt Week. I fancy the perpetrators are not far to seek.” 

“Well, I must confess to being the worst delinquent,” said Mrs. 
Prideaux-Power, advancing promptly, while a buzz of agreement went 
through the group with the last speaker’s words. “You are not 
going to be angry with us, I hope, Mr. Seaton? The bracelet 
dropped on my dress, and your pocket was too temptingly handy ; 
so we just popped it in and kept our apologies ready.” 

“Till I ask for them, perhaps,” said Mr. Seaton, with unrelenting 
sternness, and lips still quivering. ‘‘ You have exposed me to sus- 
picion in the most unjustifiable fashion, and I decline to see any fun 
in the matter.” 

“ No, gray don’t say so,” entreated Lady Heliotrope, seconded by 
her husband and several others. ‘A joke is but a joke, after all, 
ill-judged though we must confess this was. And here is Mr, Byce 
waiting to be heard, I fancy, as a partner in guilt.” 

“‘ More than that, Mr. Seaton,” said Byce, coming forward with 
much deprecation of manner and not more persiflage than habit made 
inevitable. “ Although Mrs. Prideaux-Power tries so kindly to shield 
me, I am the sole sinner. She warned me not to do it, and I can 
‘ only say I wish I had taken her advice.” 
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Mr. Seaton glared at the offender a moment and mumbled some- 
thing about age having been held in more reverence when he was 
young. 

‘* Behold the proof that you and age are not associated together,” 
said Charley insinuatingly ; and then with sufficient heartiness: I am 
really very sorry I did it, and shall take it very kindly if you will 
forgive me.” 

Straightforwardness was not without its charms for Mr. Seaton, 
who was himself strictly upright according to his lights. 

‘Say no more of.it,” he said. ‘Whatever my age may be, yours 
an serve as an apology.” 

And if the acquittal had its damper for Master Charley’s vanity, 
ihe had the sense to welcome it with cordial thanks. 

“A foolish matter wisely and kindly condoned,” said Lord 
Heliotrope approvingly, with assenting murmurs from all around; 
while Mrs, Prideaux-Power went on : 

“ That’s right, Mr. Seaton ; and now we are all straight again.” 

“T understood Mr. Byce was solely concerned in the matter,” said 
Mr. Seaton, not without a grim ambiguity, as he moved away. 

‘“‘ He was,” said the lady ; “ only perhaps I might have interfered 
more decidedly, had it seemed worth while.” Then, unable to resist 
giving a Roland for his Oliver, she added: ‘ Take care, or you may 
get a worse jest played on you than that.” 

At a distant corner of the room, Agatha Ffoulkes had been seated 
during this joust of pleasantry, giving ear to Rick Pontifex, who could 
think of little but to-morrow’s escapade. Godfrey had taken note 
of the prolonged talk and the animated faces of the couple from 
first to last, and it did not tend to make him tolerant over the 
bracelet business. 

“T am really vexed I annoyed the poor old soul,” said Byce to 
him, sotto voce. 

** And so you ought to be, and ashamed to boot,” rejoined Ted 
aloud, and with indignation in the protest; and was quite unaware 
that Mr. Seaton had heard his words, not without a twitch of satis- 
faction. 

“‘ Of course, I can secure the express stopping while you get out,” 
Rick was saying ; ‘‘it is only a question of a second. You say you 
have no maid luckily, so I will tell you how we will manage the 
rest.” 

Agatha had been repeating the difficulties that stood in the way of 
her attendance at the wedding. 

“‘T undertake a messenger from the Rectory shall meet you as you 
drive down with a note. You will say you are wanted at the 
Rectory and get out; send them on to the station with your luggage, 
and bid them tell Mrs. Prideaux-Power, when they get home, that you 
had been unexpectedly detained, but would follow your property by 
express, All that will wash, I think?” 
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Agatha folded and unfolded her fan in abstraction. 

“TI certainly should cease to be Mrs. Prideaux-Power’s guest when 
I leave her carriage,” she said. “The fear of implicating her is my 
only real objection, for I would gladly be with dear Amy other- 
wise.” 

“It is her greatest wish,” said Rick eagerly, looking to Godfrey, 
watching jealously afar, as if he were vehemently urging a successful 
love-suit. ‘The wish of us both. You will promise not to fail us, 
then? We shall want someone to toast us figuratively if not actually 
over the daring deed !” 

“About the toasting, I don’t know,” said Agatha, laughingly. 
‘And you know I am a poor friend to elopements generally—but I 
will come if you undertake the note reaches me on the road.” 

“Trust me,” said Rick, “and we will thank you with all the 
honours in our own house, I hope, ere Time gets a much more 
hardened sinner.” 

Agatha’s was one of those rare souls that in ball-rooms as else- 
where seek always some “poor” to aid, some “sick” at heart to 
**medicine,” some happy one to crown with completeness of 
sympathy. It was well she held these resources to fall back upon, 
for on her own account she did not enjoy that ball, and her dances 
with Godfrey least of all. Their last valse together took place just 
after the confidential téte-4-téte above related. Stern disappointment 
was in Godfrey’s face as he claimed the dance, not unmingled with 
reproach at Agatha’s supposed coquetry, and not unnaturally it 
awoke in hers the hauteur of one unjustly accused. Then and 
there, with a man’s obtuseness, he abandoned hope for the seven- 
teenth time that week. 

‘*T will not expose myself to rejection from Pontifex’s betrothed 
bride,” was the refrain to which he whirled round whatever the liquid 
valse measure called itself throbbed out by the band ; while Agatha 
accompanied him to a similarly blythe Burden of : 

“If he prefers circumstantial evidence when he might have truth 
for the asking, he must take the consequences.” 

His unjust anger roused her spirit, of which she had no small share, 
and provoked her into praises of the ball, less ingenuous than her usual 
speeches. Not being engaged to Godfrey for any further dance left 
her free to remark, with a glance at her filled-up card : 

“IT am glad to think there are some dances remaining. It has 
been such an unusually pleasant ball, one would like to have it 
prolonged.” 

“For my own part,” said Godfrey, “I shall be at some pains to 
avoid Ballaster Hunt Weeks in future. They don’t seem to minister 
much to my enjoyment ; and I find more pleasure elsewhere.” And 
if the first part of the speech was candid, the last rivalled that of 
. his partner’s for joyless insincerity. 
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II. 


A Fesruary sun, lighting up the damp hedgerows into sparkles, 
and drying the moss that spread beneath the leafless brown trees in 
the churchyard hard by the Keep. It was a little church, with a 
grey old tower, lending strength and nobility to the lowliness of its 
structure, and every window of it to-day looked musingly aware that 
a wedding was being celebrated within. 

A fair, fair bride, with touches of anxiety and gentle dejection 
breaking the serenity of her sweetness ; a handsome bridegroom, full 
of energy and ardour, and dark enough to afford the right contrast to 
the lady of his choice ; a kindly-faced couple, the one performing, 
the other abetting the ceremony. A beautiful, dark-eyed girl com- 
pleting the group, and efficient in rendering those offices to the bride 
that a sister is fain to offer on these memorable crises of life. 

Over is it? And the parting kisses given, and the carriage off, not 
without its tribute of slippers, thoughtfully provided by the genial 
Rector’s wife, ardent in the cause of good luck. Then Rick and 
Amy are really one at last, and the home of the Seatons is daughter- 
less and deserted. 

But still the rose berries make bright the briars in the hedges, and 
the distance is glistening in tremulous response to the February sky. 


Noon, and raining off and on. Miry ways and streets, where the 
horse sale goes on at Wroxton, and ulsters and umbrellas to the 
fore. 

Mr. Seaton stood on the outskirts of the crowd with Lord Helio- 
trope and Ted Godfrey beside him, and pulses calm as the rain 
falling mildly around. Charley Byce, just arrived on the scene, made 
for the trio, and having still some stirrings of compunction towards 
Mr. Seaton, sought and honoured that gentleman’s opinions as to the 
horses with more deference than such an exquisite often vouchsafed. 

‘I was at Lovelane Station this morning,” he said, ‘and had the 
pleasure of a bow from Miss Seaton in the express. I did not know 
she was leaving home.” 

Mr. Seaton turned his eyes suspiciously on the joker of last night. 

“That must have been a mistake of yours,” he replied; “my 
daughter is at home.” 

‘Oh, but no, positively,” protested Charley, who was far too vain 
to allow his statements to be challenged with impunity. ‘I was on 
the other platform, it is true, but I saw that pretty French maid of 
hers take her some coffee, and she was talking to ? 

“Mr. Byce, is this another jest?” demanded Mr. Seaton sternly. 

“On my honour, no,” said Charley. ‘I was not aware there was 
—perhaps I was mistaken after all.” 

“To whom did you say my daughter was talking? Was she 
travelling alone?” 
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Mr. Seaton jerked out the words from whitening lips—misgiving 
had preceded certainty. 

“Why, I could not see very well, but I fancied it was Rick 
Pontifex,” stammered the wretched Charley. ‘I daresay there 
were many more in the carriage—one sees nothing across a plat- 
form. I say, that mare’s paces , 

But feints were useless. Mr. Seaton had staggered backwards against 
Ted Godfrey’s arm. All was confusion for a few moments. Lord 
Heliotrope and the young men drew him aside from the crowd, 
undid his neck-cloth and gave him air. It was nota fit, as they feared, 
however. He rallied in a few seconds, and waved aside suggestions 
of remedies as well as palliation or denial of what had been seen. 

Charley Byce had to recapitulate all he had seen, and amplify as 
much as possible, and did so in a manner from which all pleasantry 
had departed. It was the nine o’clock express, and as far as he 
could see the young people were alone in the carriage. 

There was a pause. 

“Tt is useless to follow,” Mr. Seaton said with nervous slowness 
that would fain have passed for composure. ‘I must order a fly and 
go home at once. God grant there has been a marriage. Godfrey, 
you are an honourable man, will you come with me? It is a favour; 
but I am getting an old man, and did not know it till this minute.” 


Over the heavy roads, flanked by the bare hedges where, between 
the showers, blackbird and robin sang, the carriage swiftly sped. 
Scarcely a word passed between the inmates, but on seating them- 
selves Godfrey offered a hand-shake in mute sympathy. Mr. Seaton 
responded with an agitated grasp, and still, as the milestones were 
left behind, sat looking ahead, his thoughts almost visibly outflying 
the horses. 

Ere the gates of The Keep were reached the laurels and lawns of 
the Rectory came in view, and Mr. Seaton motioned to Godfrey to 
stop the carriage. 

“Get out,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ for I cannot, and see what has taken 
place.” 

He sat very erect, a centre of sensations rather than thought, and 
Godfrey soon returned. 

“They were married this morning,” he said, with kind brevity ; 
“the Rector wants you to come in, and I think it will be best, if you 
can bear it.” 

What need to give the interview that followed? The pent-up 
wrath and pain of Mr. Seaton burst forth with scathing violence ; 
the Rector justified himself firmly and with moderation. But to 
some passionate natures calm in an adversary is the one unpardonable 
crime, and Mr, Knight, who was a wise student of human nature, 
perceived at last that fire to fire, even in form of rebuke, would act 
better here than soothing and deprecation. If his own blood was up 
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to aid the suggestion and point his words, he was not aware of it till 
brought to book later by humble self-scrutiny. 

** Reproach not your daughter or me, Mr. Seaton,” he said, with 
severity that soon took a crescendo form. ‘ Reproach yourself alone. 
You were entreated and counselled in vain. No good reason could 
you show, yet you deprived your daughter of her woman’s right of 
choice, and expected her to be happy with baubles and luxuries that 
you gave her for your own gratification rather than hers. Don’t 
speak to me of love. What love worth the name have you shown 
her? You are allowing yourself to grow into a tyrant, oppressing 
your fellows and dishonouring your Maker. Go home and ask your- 
self what part you have in love, and whether you have studied what 
it really means in God or man.” 

After these words, spoken with flashing eyes (it was by no means 
the first encounter between the two), there was little to be done but 
back out of the Rectory as fast as possible, and the fly was soon at 
the hall-door of the Keep. 

A tempest that has lashed the waves into yeast with fury, yet un- 
spent, might typify Mr. Seaton’s aspect, but he refused Godfrey’s 
earnestly-repeated offer to remain with him. 

**T will see you another day,” he said, and they were the first 
words he had uttered since their stormy exit from the Rectory ; “ but 
to-night I must be alone.” He put his thanks into a silent but fervid 
shake of the hand, then passed within his own doors, butler and 
footman trying not to look as if the secret of the little church had 
reached their ears some guilty hours ago. 

Godfrey gazed after him with compunction, so desolate in misfor- 
tune did he seem, but his companionship he could no farther 
intrude. It was yet early in the afternoon. He turned to the flyman 
and ordered himself to be driven to a mansion ten miles off: Ffoulkes 
Manor. Agatha’s share in the conspiracy had been casually revealed 
in Mr. Knight’s statements. 

That February afternoon of showers, the news of the elopement 
sped fast around the wet country-side. The departure from the 
station had attracted notice, and it was soon known that Miss Ffoulkes 
had accompanied the young couple no farther than her own station. 
Birds of the air carried the news of the wedding direct from the 
church tower, and by the time Lord Heliotrope and Charley Byce 
had told what they knew to their special friends, the unenlightened 
were in a minority. The latter, in mysterious asides, put Mrs. 
Prideaux-Power in possession of the facts. She had brought in a 
drag-full of visitors to the horse sale. On hearing that Agatha 
Ffoulkes had been seen with the runaways, and realising that she had 
changed her train on getting a message from the Rectory, her mother- 
wit pieced the story together at a glance. 

“She knew everything,” she said, with conviction. ‘I shall never 
forgive that girl as long as I live!” 
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Iil. 


WirtH head erect, Mr. Seaton passed by his servants and shut himself 
into his library. He was a good master, but subject to violent fits 
of passion on provocation, and none of them would have taken a 
month’s wages to have told him the news with the face he wore just 
then. It was patent to all, however, that this had already been done, 
and what supplement was needed lay in a letter left by Amy, which 
they had put in a conspicuous place on the library table. 

Mr. Seaton was aware of it ere ever he sat down, but in the tumult 
of his emotions, let it be—let the question rest unsettled whether he 
should even open it or not. The elopement seemed to have hap- 
pened long ago, somehow, but his passions were at white heat, his 
indignation crying out for justice. 

‘‘ I have given her no love worth having, have I?” he kept wrath- 
fully repeating. ‘It was for my own gratification, not hers, I sur- 
rounded her with luxuries. I, a tyrant, I! I will make that man, 
Knight, crawl on his knees to beg my pardon. I will ruin him with 
his Bishop. I will——” and then he passed his hand across his eyes, 
for the words that next sounded in his ears were, “oppressing his 
fellows and dishonouring his Maker.” 

‘** It is not true,” he broke forth vehemently, speaking aloud. “I 
am an upright man of good character, I reverence my God, and 
Heaven help me, I know what love is better than did the daughter 
who has forsaken me,” 

A nightmare of conflicting tortures seemed on him, and he knew 
not how time went by. He took and read the letter rather as a 
diversion from than climax to the situation, and followed almost 
mechanically its exculpation from blame of all now remaining under 
his roof, its entreaty for forgiveness—just one word of pardon. It 
was a touching letter, and though the excuses for her conduct were 
fully and firmly stated .they were urged also with humility. The 
sense of the letter seemed scarcely to reach him. ‘‘ Oppressing his 
fellows and dishonouring his God,” were the words with which he 
put it down. 

He did not farther dispute the terms, but a grim smile came on his 
lips. 

a It is pleasing to know the character attached to our name. 
Knight has told me what manner of man I am, and the country will 
exult beyond measure, no doubt, at the discomfiture of such an one! 
I had a foretaste of it last night: I, and no other, was the victim of 
their infernal jests. Mrs. Prideaux-Power sails with the stream, and 
knows whom to insult. And by all the powers,” he cried, starting up 
in his chair, “ was there not a threat in her words, that some worse 
trick might be played me? She has concocted this all, and sent 
her friend to act for her, and now this minute mocks at me with all 


the country-side ! ” 
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The hands that gripped the arms of his chair had fury in their touch. 

‘They shall be baulked,” he said, “the false dissemblers. They 
shall see me unaltered by one sign when I go among them, and for 
the rest they get no more invitations here. As for Knight’s pride, it 
shall be humbled in the dust—in the mire before me. I'll get him a 
Deanery, and he shall know it is to me he is beholden for it. If ever 
arrogance and treachery deserved a fall, his do; arrogance alone, 
perhaps, for the knave spoke truth when he said he had warned me 
what would happen. But his insufferable pride will wince under an 
obligation, and he shall eat the dust under my feet. Heaven forgive 
and pity me, for I am a very miserable and erring man.” 

How the one sentence attached itself to others so unlike might 
have puzzled a bystander, but the language of his face echoed the 
last words alone. Still as a stone he sat, with that stricken look, 
gazing at the gathering dusk settling down chill and mournful on the 
dreary scene without. 

Then the door opened. He had noticed no bell or bustle of 
arrival in the distant hall, and looked up in amazement now, for Mrs. 
Prideaux-Power entered at the door. 

** Oh, don’t be angry with me; please don’t,” she was saying, as she 
advanced, leaving him no room to wedge in a word. “I am so very, 
very sorry to hear this wretched news. Directly they told me, I felt 
I must come to you at once. We have been at loggerheads some- 
times, you and I (no, don’t speak), and I have chaffed you shamefully 
and all that, and you’ were very wrong to keep her so strict—very ; 
but oh, nobody in the world is so sorry for you now as I!” 

What is there in truth, that at a word it wins its way against prejudice 
and proof? What in warmth of heart, that suspicion and anger fly 
at its approach? Mr. Seaton grew white to the lips. 

‘She had no right to do it; none,” went on the guest. “ You would 
have relented if she had only given you time—you know you would ; 
for there is nothing against Rick Pontifex now, and though it was 
hard on her, she would have been none the worse for waiting a little 
longer.” 

Mr. Seaton gave another convulsive grip to the chair he stood by. 

“God bless you,” he said, ‘‘for the only one who has spoken the 
truth about me yet. I would have relented if they had gone on 
persisting. It was my duty to prove what his steadiness was worth, 
and I had other hopes for her. But I would have relented ; I would 
—only it was too hard on the poor child, and she will never know it 
now.” 

“Not know it!” said Mrs, Prideaux-Power, bursting into tears. 
“What is to prevent her knowing it, as long as I have a tongue to tell 
her? and I cannot bear to hear you making excuses for her! She 
has behaved shamefully to you, I think.” 

‘* Don’t agitate yourself; pray don’t,” said Mr. Seaton. ‘ Then you 
had nothing to do with this?” 
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“I!” she answered. “NotI! I hate to see girls oppressed and 
countenance many elopements, but not this—your only child. And 
the affair had not gone on so very long. I could not believe my ears 
when Charley Byce told me, or rest till I came to you.” 

“But Miss Ffoulkes was there,” objected Mr. Seaton. 

** And had left my house,” explained Mrs, Prideaux-Power, meekly 
submitting to a cross-questioning she would have resented in calmer 
moments. “I am very angry with her all the same, but never mind 
about her now. I have always behaved so badly to you, Mr. Seaton 
—I think I am the most odious woman under the sun when I get on 
my high horse—and there was that foolery last night on the very eve 
of this, and you were so wonderfully good about it. Just say you 
forgive me and will let me be friends with you in future, and I shall 
go home with a lighter heart.” 

Mr. Seaton turned his back on her hastily, and made no answer, 
but was it a rebuff? He staggered to the mantelpiece and laid his 
head against the marble slab; the hands that concealed his face 
shook. There was silence in the room, broken only by a lady’s sob. 
The Poindexters were always an excitable race. Mr. Seaton moved 
at last, and coming to Mrs. Prideaux-Power took both her hands in his. 

“TI thank you very greatly for your kindness,” he said, with an 
attempt at his usual formality that was pathetically unsuccessful ; 

“and I shall be honoured if you care to call me friend. You have 
come to me at a sorrowful, nay, at a very awful moment of my life ; 
more awful than can even be told. Is there anything I can do for 
you to prove I am not ungrateful ?” 

The tears were running down Mrs. Prideaux-Power’s face. 

** Forgive them, if you can,” she said; “ it will be so much better. 
But if you cannot, never mind, for I will be friends with you just the 
same, and will never forgive Agatha Ffoulkes then, either.” 

Did some yearning desire of his heart jump with the suggestion ? 

‘¢Can you wait for me to write a short letter?” he asked. 

‘* An hour,” she answered, moderately. And Mr. Seaton took up 
Amy’s pleading epistle, and sat down to his portfolio to write. 

It is not easy for pride and obstinacy to pardon, to own to wrong- 
doing on their own part, to submit to a future of mutual forgiveness, 
new relations and new times. Prompt measures are the wisest when 
the course has been resolved on, but only love can make them 
palatable ; human love, that can compass the test and be content ; 
diviner love, that calls its hardness sweet. With band grown firmer, 
Mr. Seaton directed his envelope to a London hotel named by Amy 
in her letter. 

“Will that do?” he said to his new-found friend, giving her the 
missive to read. 

‘* Mr. Seaton, you are the best of men,” she answered in earnest 
and affectionate tones ; ‘‘ such a letter ought to break her heart, and 
‘make her happy for life.” 
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** You are satisfied?” he asked. 

“ Satisfied?” she echoed contemptuously. “And do you know, 
Mr. Seaton, I believe we have always been the best of friends without 
knowing it. Extremes meet; and you may depend upon it, ‘ dearest 
foes,’ who can never let each other alone, only want an excuse to 
drop the mask, and be the staunchest of allies. Their case, at 
worst, is ten times more promising than the friends one is always 
disinclined to see.” 

He escorted her to her carriage with marked deference, and, that 
done, despatched one letter only by the evening mail. 

Then he wrote another note, and sent it with some pheasants to 
the Rectory. It ran thus: 


“Dear Knicut,—Forgive and forget, and dine with me to-morrow 
night at 7.30. You may do so without offence to your conscience, 
since I have pardoned the child you told me I did not love. 

** Yours, G. SEATON.” 


He had scarcely accomplished this, and leant back in his chair to 
review the many consequences that must arise from his actions and 
those of others on this never-to-be-forgotten day, when yet another 
unexpected guest was announced. 

** Pardon this late visit,” said Charley Byce, advancing rather 
excitedly, “ but I could not help coming to tell you the news that 
arrived at Wroxton just before I left. There has been a sad accident 
to Major Vere; Rick Pontifex’s cousin, you know ; and in short, 
poor man, he is actually dead.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Mr. Seaton, shocked. ‘ Why, this is 
truly terrible.” 

“‘ Terrible,” said Charley, trying to look concerned. “ But,” he 
added, breaking forth into an irrepressible smile, ‘‘ you did not know 
him, I believe ; no more did I; and sorry for him though one is, one 
cannot help being glad that only old Lord Champion’s life stands 
now between Pontifex and the barony. Don’t say you cannot feel 
it so, if only as a favour to me. After that confounded joke last 
night, and bringing you bad news, however unconsciously, to-day I 
must seem to you like a bird of ill-omen, and I did so want to 
surprise you at last with something pleasant.” 

Mr. Seaton glared at him a moment, then put out his hand. 

** You are a very foolish boy,” he said, “and very wrong to think 
the tragic death of any man could be pleasant news to me; but I 
believe you are straightforward and I think good-hearted. Go now, 
for I want solitude sorely; but you will be welcome to the Keep 
whenever you care to come.” 

And then Mr. Seaton’s solitary dinner came and went, and the 
long winter’s evening passed away in thought—in thought that 
made an epoch in his life; thought that led him to the bar of the 
past and sternly pronounced him guilty ; thought that showed him 
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where the path lay that would guide him to the company of the 
strivers after good, from whose ranks he could not bear that fate 
should part him. 

Charley Byce’s news would have gratified the self of yesterday ; 
to-day he had passed beyond such vain delight. ‘‘ And his golden 
crown of empire never wore he from that day” might have been 
truly quoted of Mr. Seaton thenceforth in a hundred senses, For 
his was an honest nature, and laying to heart as he did that severe 
but most salutary sermon of his Rector’s, he shrank with something 
like terror from any relapse into his former ways, lest for the brief 
remainder of his days he should dishonour his Maker to the end. 

Full of crotchets and obstinacy still, he yet endeared himself to 
that country-side to a remarkable degree, for a genuine self-disci- 
pline carries conviction with it and commands respect. And for the 
rest affection has its caprices, and asks sometimes with no attempt 
at justification, ‘‘ Do roses stick like burrs ?” 

And Rick and Amy found him the most loving of fathers; Mrs. 
Prideaux-Power and Charley Byce the most indulgent of friends ; 
while to no visitors was his welcome more cordially extended than to 
Ted Godfrey and his beautiful wife, Agatha. 

For at Ffoulkes Manor that memorable February afternoon, when 
the purple clouds were rolling away still trimmed with sunset’s glory, 
two lovers strolling through a wet and leafless shrubbery had found 
it very Paradise after a meeting of reconciliation and joy that neither 
could ever forget. 

‘* And you never wish to attend a Hunt Week at Ballaster again?” 
said she. 

“ Never intend missing one, you mean,” he answered, catching her 
eye with a lover’s quickness ; ‘“‘for when I want a type of what is 
bright without alloy I shall think about this Hunt Week and call it my 
ideal of bliss.” 

“Then how was it I did not enjoy last night’s ball in the least?” 
asked Agatha, affecting to muse. 

“You did,” said Godfrey. ‘ For you knew one wretched being was 
breaking his heart about you all the time, and that a few hours must 
put an end to his blunders, when he would come to tell you—as he 
really has, you see—that the lady who wore pink silk was the only 
one at the ball he really saw, and she the only one of all earth’s 
daughters he cares to win for wife!” 

For in the earnestness of mutual vows and noble resolves for a 
wedded future, tears had been in the air, and it seemed well to gild 
their departure with a ray of loving jest. 






























































“ECCO ROMA!” 


By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor or “ THroucH HoLianp,” 
‘‘ LETTERS FROM MajoRCA,” ETC. ETC. 


S we stand 
upon one of 
the seven hills of 
Rome and gaze 
around, Nature 
herself appears 
to be in harmony 
with the vanished 
glories of the city. 
Cypress trees 
meet the eye on 
every side, and 
beautiful as they 
are, they are 
also melancholy. 
Their pointed 
heads bend to 
the breeze and 
whisper sadly of 
the days that are 
gone. You might 
almost fancy 
that, like the 
Monks of La 
Trappe, they are 
murmuring to 
each other and 
to you the sad 
warning of Me- 
ARCH OF DRUSUS. mento Mori. In 
many of the gar- 
dens outside Rome you will find long groves of these pointed 
cypresses, only a degree less stiff and formal than the poplars of 
which the French are so proud, and which for mile after mile line 
so many of their country roads, casting their long straight shadows 
as the sun declines. 

Above the Forum to the south-west rises the Palatine Hill, crowded 
and covered with the ruins of the Imperial palaces. The extent of 
these palaces, the wealth that was wasted upon them, the wanton 
destruction only to build up again as it seemed, can scarcely be 
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realised. The ruins of the palace of the Czsars and of the baths of 
Caracalla are amongst the most extensive in Rome. The latter are 
on the Appian Way, and a few years ago, like the Coliseum, were 
famous for the beauty of the flowers that grew in wild profusion 
amongst the ruins, Now all traces of flowers have disappeared. 
Upon these ruins Shelley sat and wrote “‘ Prometheus Unbound,” as 
he relates in his preface. “This poem,” he tells us, ‘ was chiefly 
written upon the mountainous ruins of the baths of Caracalla, among 
the flowery glades and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees which 
are extended in ever winding labyrinths upon its immense platforms 
and dizzy arches suspended in the air. The bright blue sky of Rome 
and the effect of the vigorous awakening spring in that divinest 
climate, and the new life with which it drenches the spirit even to 
intoxication, were the inspiration of the drama.” 

All this has passed. Scarcely a sign of verdure or vegetation 
remains. Whatever the Eternal City may have gained by the change 
of government, she has lost infinitely in point of beauty. The 
ruling powers have no respect for dead-and-gone Rome. Under the 
Papal rule, on the contrary, everything was venerated and preserved. 
The flowers that adorned the ruins were as sacred as the ruins them- 
selves. Under New Rome Old Rome is fast disappearing. The 
change that has taken place is probably only the beginning of 
demolition. 

“ Let us go round to the Jews’ quarter,” I said to our guide Rossi, 
the morning after we had reached Rome. “I remember how it 
interested me the last time I was here.” 

“Yes, sir, let us go,” replied Rossi, with, I thought, a curious 
smile and intonation. “I heard you say to Sir Mauleverer as we 
stood on the Palatine Hill that the trees seemed to whisper ‘ Memento 
Mori.’ Then in the Jews’ quarter, if there were any trees there, they 
ought to be chanting a Requiem.” 

The Jews’ quarter had certainly been one of the most interesting 
parts of old and inhabited Rome. Enormous palaces, once: the 
abode of the great and powerful, were now densely populated with 
members of the Hebrew tribe. Many of the doorways still bore the 
arms of nobles who had long since decayed or died out. Through 
the magnificent gateways there now passed to and fro a very different 
crowd. What once had been given over to state and pageantry was 
now degraded to the uses of the despised race, with whom, like some 
of the monastic orders, uncleanliness is thought to be a virtue. 

Many of the countless windows had been protected with iron bars, 
and glorious old ironwork, worth the ransom of all the Jews that lived 
and struggled behind them, delighted one with its exquisite tracery. 
The lights and shadows of centuries lay upon the walls. ‘They were 
gigantic monuments of a time that had been; not remote as the 
days of the kings, but old enough to possess much of the matchless 
beauty and charm of antiquity. 
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We went round, and presently came upon a large open space; a 
perfect wilderness of bricks and rubbish; an absolute picture of 
desolation and destruction. 

“ But what is this?” I asked, bewildered. ‘I have never been 
here before. Is this a part of Rome recently discovered ? ” 

“This is the ancient Jews’ quarter,” replied Rossi, with quite a 
triumph of melancholy regret. ‘It is all absolutely razed to the 
ground.” 

“‘But at this rate everything will go!” cried Mauleverer. “The 
Forum and the Coliseum will become a tradition. The very ruins 
will soon be nothing but a name.” 

‘“‘ And they even talk of draining the Tiber, Sir Mauleverer,” re- 
turned our guide laughing. ‘When they do that, I shall emigrate to 
some new world across the seas.” 

Here indeed was a melancholy sight. It might very possibly con- 
duce to the health and prosperity of modern Rome. No doubt 
quite a.small town of wide streets, and wholesome tenements would 
arise in place of what had been; but one of the most curious and 
interesting and characteristic parts of the Eternal City had proved a 
contradiction in terms by disappearing for ever. 

As regards the healthiness of Rome much has been said and 
written. There are seasons when it seems very fatal to human life ; 
more especially to the life of foreigners. At certain times of the 
year, at sundown there rises a mist which appears to be laden with 
the germs of disease and death. It is now supposed to be the 
effect of some parasitic plant, which at that hour sends forth its 
germs upon the air, and these insinuating themselves into the human 
frame carry out their fatal work. Who has not had friends who 
have gone to Rome in the flush of health and vigour, have taken the 
so-called Roman fever, and never returned again, or returned only to 
die? In time, possibly, these things will be understood and science 
may make Rome as healthy as any other city; but for the present 
she needs to be visited with caution when spring has fairly set in. 
Discretion is then the better part of valour, and it is no proof of 
cowardice to run away. 

We went one morning to the Appian Way, perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all the drives or walks about Rome. Every step of the 
way seems classical ground ; full of absorbing recollections, associ- 

ations.and traditions. The ruins are numberless ; and over many ot 
them is‘thrown a perfect halo of romance, relating both to sacred 
and profane history. 

At one point, where the roads divide, you find the small church 
of Domine Quo Vadis, with its beautiful legend, and containing 
what is said to be a copy of a footprint of our Saviour, the original 
being in the Basilica of St. Sebastian’s on white marble. Many of 
us know the legend. How St. Peter, escaping from Rome from the 
persecutions of the Christians, was met by our Lord approaching 
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the city. ‘“ Domine, quo vadis?” cried the disciple in astonishment. 
“ Lord, whither goest Thou?” ‘To Rome, to be crucified a second 
time,” replied the Saviour, looking at Peter with gentle reproach ; 
and then vanished. Peter, accepting the rebuke, returned to the city 
and eventually suffered martyrdom. 

The Appian Way was the most celebrated road leading from Rome 
out into the world. It was commenced in the year 312 B.c. by 
Appius Claudius, and in time reached as far as Brindisi. But the 
interesting portion is that which is nearest Rome. Here you 
have a crowd of ancient monuments on the right hand and on the 
left. 

Passing out by the Porta Capena, one of the first things to arrest 
the attention are the ruins of the baths of Caracalla, The immense 
extent of these baths when they were in their glory can scarcely be 
conceived. ‘Their area is said to have been one hundred and forty 
thousand square yards, and one thousand six hundred people could 
bathe in them at one time. They were fitted up with every conceiv- 
able luxury. It was these and other baths, the time wasted in them, 
the luxurious habits they gave rise to, which are said to have in great 
part laid the foundation for the decline of Rome. 

The Claudian Aqueduct emptied its waters into an immense 
reservoir ; and it was the destruction of the aqueduct which con- 
tributed to the disuse and ruin of the baths. To this day the ruins 
of the Claudian Aqueduct are amongst the most picturesque and 
beautiful of Rome. The broken and crumbling arches stretch across 
the flat country of the Campagna for a distance of six miles. No ruin 
without the walls of Rome is to be compared with it in charm and 
extent. Nothing more loudly proclaims the former greatness of 
Rome, the gigantic power of her people, than the record of her 
numerous and immense aqueducts. 

Near the Porta Capena also once stood the Temple of Mars, where 
the victorious armies were wont to worship on returning from battle ; 
and near it was the tomb of the murdered sister of the Horatii. 
Horatius, history relates, was returning in triumph, when he met his 
sister near the gate. She was promised in marriage to one of the 
Curatii, and seeing that her brother wore a cloak which she had 
embroidered with her own hands, and given to her betrothed, she at 
once guessed his fate and was overcome with grief. Upon which 
Horatius, enraged that his sister should weep at the death of his 
enemy, drew his sword and stabbed her. No trace of the temple 
now remains, It is near here, also, that it has been determined was 
the site of the Fountain of Egeria ; and in this Valley of Egeria the 
oppressed Jewish race was confined by Domitian, tortured, and fre- 
quently put to death. 

Beyond this lies the tomb of the Scipios, found in 1780, ina 
vineyard on the left, the most ancient of all the tombs yet dis- 
covered. The celebrated Sarcophagus of Lucius Scipio Barbutus 
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was removed to the Vatican by Pius VII., with the bust of Ennius, 
the friend of Scipio Africanus. The bust was found in the catacomb, 
and Ennius was no doubt buried there, having expressed a wish that 
his remains should be placed near his friend Scipio Africanus. The 
life of Scipio Africanus is one of the most noble and disinterested 
records in the history of Rome, and his celebrated tomb was erected 
to his memory by his wife.* 

Further away on the right are the wonderful catacombs of Rome, 
It is said there are so many miles of them that if they were 
placed in one continuous and drawn out line they would reach 
from one end of Italy to the other. These catacombs, the ancient 
Christian cemeteries of Rome, were commenced in apostolic times, 
and used as burial places until Rome was taken by Alaric in the year 
410. The Christians also held religious assemblies in the catacombs. 

They are chiefly interesting by reason of their antiquity and the 
atmosphere of sanctity which surrounds them. Here the early 
Christians worshipped and often took refuge, surrounded by their 
beloved dead. The passages and galleries are innumerable, and a 
guide is absolutely necessary. Lights are, of course, needed also. 
At one moment, when visiting them, we became separated from our 
guide, and the feeling that we might not find him again was some- 
what thrilling. Rossi did not know his way about them any more 
than we did. He had nothing to do with underground Rome. 
The catacombs might easily become a living tomb. When, after 
some minutes, we found the guide distractedly wandering up and 
down in search of us, his torch suddenly went out, and we were left 
in darkness. This was adventure number two, hardly less exciting 
than adventure number one. Fortunately, we were not very far 
from the entrance, and we felt that before adventure number three 
took place, we had better return to the outer world. The third 
time never being like the others, might prove fatal We had no 
wish to remain in the catacombs for ever. 

Beyond this is one of the most interesting and romantic of the 
monuments on the Appian Way, the tomb of Cecilia Metella. It is 
indeed the last of its beauties. The ancient families of Rome were 
in the habit of building monuments to their dead by the sides of the 
public roads; and so perpetuating their memory. With them, death 
was supposed to close all, and was therefore as sad as it seemed—a 
final event. Their ideas of reunion were vague and shadowy. 

What remains of the tomb of Cecilia Metella is a circular tower, 


* The monument erected to the memory of Mrs, Henry Wood, and lately 
placed over the vault near the catacombs in Highgate Cemetery, is an exact 
copy of the tomb of Scipio Africanus. It is needless to add that the tomb was 
chosen for the beauty and simplicity of its design, and without reference to 
the Roman warrior. Yet the two lives may furnish a parallel in so far as that 
both were heroic, self-sacrificing, steadfast in duty, full of high and earnest 
aims and noble aspirations. 
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about seventy feet in diameter, dark with age, and built with amazing 
strength. It stands at the end of a stream of lava which flowed 
from an eruption at the base of the Alban Hills. Above the frieze 
and cornice is supposed to have been a conical roof, such as is often 
seen in the cemeteries of the East and occasionally in those of the 
Jews. The chamber which held the sarcophagus, about fifteen feet 
in diameter, is now empty. The ashes of Cecilia Metella have 
been scattered to the winds. Her beautiful white marble tomb has 
been desecrated to secular uses, and is now a fountain in the court 
of the Farnese Palace. We remember the well-known lines in 
** Childe Harold”: 


‘ There is a stern round tower of other days, 
Firm as a fortress with its fence of stone, 
Such as an army’s battled strength delays, 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 
What is this tower of strength? Within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid 7A woman's grave.” 


But the casket that held the treasure was to remain long after the 
treasure had been stolen. The name of Cecilia Metella alone 
remains: a name in itself sufficiently beautiful and romantic tc 
suggest an idyl. As such it will go down to earth’s latest records, 
and it may be that her tomb will last as long. Time can scarcely 
destroy it; but what time would save, we see that the hand of man 
is frequently merciless to spare. 

In travelling down the Appian Way, there is a figure that is ever 
before us. It is that of St. Paul. That verse in the Acts seems to 
ring in our ears: ‘‘ And from thence, when the brethren heard of 
us, they came to meet us as far as Appii Forum and the Three 
Taverns ; whom, when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” 
One can imagine the meeting ; and wonder who the brethren were, 
and how many in number. 

It was from the height above the Appian Way that Paul first saw 
Rome: a magnificent city of baths and temples, theatres, colonnades 
and palaces. It was on the Appian Way that he journeyed on one of 
the most memorable epochs of his life. Here that he passed under 
the arch of Drusus and through the Porta Capena and so within the 
great walls of the city, to the Forum itself. Here he arrived a 
prisoner from Jerusalem, having appealed from Agrippa unto Cesar. 
We know how he sailed from Adramyttium; all the perils and 
vicissitudes he went through ; how the angel appeared tc him before 
the shipwreck assuring him that he must come before Czsar; how 
the barbarous people of Melita were kind to them all when they had 
escaped to land; how three months later they sailed in a ship of 
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Alexandria, the Castor and Pollux, and landed at Syracuse ; tarried 
there three days, went on to Rhegium, thence to Puteoli, and so on to 
Rome. We know how Julius, the centurion, ‘‘ courteously entreated 
Paul,” and we love him for it ; and we wonder how he fared in the 
hands of the Captain of the Roman Guard. Well, we suppose, as 
he “was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him.” 
And finally we know that Paul dwelt here two whole years in his own 
hired house, “ and received all that came in unto him.” 

Then, later, came his martyrdom. He had once entered Rome 
by the Appian Way, and once more and for the last time he trod 
it on his way to death. He was beheaded outside the Ostian Gate, 
at a place now called the Tre Fontane. It is said that Peter and 


ON THE APPIAN WAY. 


Paul both suffered martyrdom on the same day—the 29th of June: 
the one beheaded by the sword, the other, as we know, crucified with 
his head downwards. The place where they are supposed to have 
separated is now marked by a small chapel. We can imagine their 
farewell ; parting so soon to meet again ; full of hope and triumph, 
having fought the fight and run the race. 

Then St.. Paul went onward down the straight road, and here, the 
legend says, he met Plautilla, tne Roman matron. She, overcome 
with sorrow, besought him to bless her. Paul then asked her for her 
veil to blind his eyes at the moment of execution, promising to 
return it to her after death. And it is recorded that he appeared 
to her after he had been beheaded, and restored the veil stained with 
blood. 

A magnificent monastery once existed at the Tre Fontane, but now 
nothing is to be seen except three small churches and a few ruins. 
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It was one of the unhealthiest parts round Rome ; and when in 1867 
Pius IX. bestowed the convent upon some Trappist monks, it was 
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said they would not long have to murmur to each other their sad 
and solemn warning. 
In one of the three small churches, that of. S. Paolo, is the pillar 
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St. Paul is said to have been bound to, and the block of marble on 
which ‘he was beheaded. It contains also the three fountains which, 
tradition says, sprang from the ground as the severed head bounded 
forth and three times touched the earth. When all was over, the 
sorrowing Christians removed the body to the catacombs to await 
interment. 

On the site of St. Paul’s martyrdom a magnificent Basilica was 
built, and must have stood out nobly on that desolate plain, under 
the blue Italian sky. The first church was erected in the time of 
Constantine. Here once had been the vineyard given as a first burial 
place for St. Paul by Lucina, 2 Roman matron. As time went on 
the church was added to and embellished, until its magnificence was 
unparalleled. On the 15th of July, 1823, the church was burnt 
co the ground, and all its beauty and magnificence perished. On 
that night Pius VII., dying, was disturbed by a series of dreams in 
which some great misfortune had happened to the Church of Rome. 
Several times he started out of his sleep asking if nothing had 
occurred. The terrible misfortune of the burning of the church was 
concealed from him.* He had lived here in days gone by as a monk 
and teacher; he loved it above all other earthly spots; and the 
knowledge. of its destruction would have disturbed his last hours. 

The rebuilding of the church was begun without delay, and it was 
re-opened in.1854 by Pius IX. The exterior appears to possess no 
point of beauty, and the interior is shorn of most of those,treasures 
of art for which:the former Basilica was famous. 

Yet nothing ‘can exceed its simple dignity and grandeur. Its great 
point is the nave, which is three hundred feet long, and two hundred 
-feet wide, with four ranges of granite columns on each side, resting 
On white marble. bases. The floor is of marble, so polished that 
everything appears reflected. The roof is flat, and a beautiful speci- 
men of carved wood. The light is subdued. 

The aspect of this nave, the fine perspective of the forest of columns 
as you look upon them and through them, impressed one as few things 
in religious architecture can ever do. There is a simple grandeur 
about it scarcely to be equalled. The outlines are broad and distinct. 
There is no minuteness of detail to arrest or disturb the eye. The 
whole scene is solemn, almost sublime. One longs to be able to 
pass a lifetime in this elevating, refining atmosphere; to come here 
day by day and pass hours under its influence. If I possessed the 
purse of Fortunatus, or the lamp of Aladdin, or the resources of 
Vathek, I would immediately raise myself a new Hall of Eblis, and 
it should be an exact copy of the nave of S. Paolo. 

But such ambitions in these days, when magic has ceased, must 
be kept for dreams and visions. And if we only dream long enough 
and vividly enough, perhaps we are equally happy. Possession does 
not always mean beatitude. Many of our happiest times are those 
when we are still chasing our Will o’ the Wisp. The pleasures of 
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hope are the greatest of all pleasures, To exercise the imagination 
is the most intense of all enjoyment: and possession leaves nothing 
to the imagination. 

So the nave of S. Paolo was not to be ours. We had to depart 
and leave it behind us; leave it to its solitude, its singular dignity 
and grandeur, its perfect aspect of rest and repose. Evento St. Paul 
himself, who had so much dignity of mind, it would have appealed 
with strange force. For ourselves, we left it with reluctance, and 
with many an aspiration that we might some day see it again. 

We returned homewards, and on our way visited the cemetery 
near the Gate of St. Paul. «It is one of the most interesting spots in 
Rome. The surrounding country is barren. Here the dull, grey 
walls raise themselves, within which you see the tall, sad cypress trees 
bending to the breeze. The iron gates were closed, and a bell 
startled the air with a wild clang in answer to our summons. 

After a time the gardener came forth apparently from the very 
extremities of the ground and admitted us. This is the new ceme- 
tery. Of the old, which is very near it, Shelley once wrote: “‘ The 
cemetery is an open space among the ruins, covered in winter with 
violets and daisies. It might make one in love with death to think 
that one should be buried in so sweet a place.” It lies under the 
shadow of ruined walls, where, the gardener told us, snakes and lizards 
find their habitation. 

In itself the new cemetery is sad andsombre. It is bounded by 
the old Aurelian wall, which on this side seems to possess all the 
sadness of ruin and decay without any of its charm. The graves 
form its melancholy attraction. Many of them are sad records of 
lives cut short; lives that, visiting Rome in youth and health, have 
fallen victims to fever or other causes.. Its monuments ought to 
be a succession of broken pillars. 

But the grave to which all footsteps turn, and which is the most 
interesting of all, is that which contains the heart of Shelley. His 
body, we know, was thrown up by the sea at Spezia, and burnt upon 
the shores of the gulf. Painful enough are the details given to us. 
The grave is on the slope, under the old wall. It is a simple flat 
stone, darkened and stained with damp, on which no great care is 
bestowed. Yet there it is, with the record of Leigh Hunt : 


**PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 
Cor Corpium, 
Natus IV Aucust, MDCCXCII. Osu VIII Jut., MDCCCXXII.” 


And beneath it the lines added by Trelawny from Ariel’s song ; lines 
which Shelley himself had always loved : 


“‘ Nothing of him doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 
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The grave is very simple and quiet. Under the shadow of the 
wall it even has something very sad and depressing. Yet perhaps 
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this chiefly lies in the imagination, which associates the tomb with 
all the sadness that veiled the life of the poet. That rare and 
beautiful mind; that power of thought and. expression ; that capa- 
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city for the highest and best that is in man: marred by so 
much singular weakness, so many flaws; that groping in the dark 
after the mysteries of the unseen; needing a sign from heaven 











ON THE APPIAN WAY. 














for the strengthening ot his faith; unable to trust to faith alone; im- 
patient at times to pass beyond the veil that all the great unknown 
might become the known; and which, alas for the world, came all 
too soon to him. What, we wonder, were his emotions when 
‘suddenly he stood face to face with death ? 
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The grass that grows round his grave is somewhat rough and 
coarse, and violets bloom and perfume the air; and we pluck a leaf 
reverently and put it away asa memento. The pyramid of Caius 
Cestius almost overshadows it; the cypresses whisper an eternal 
requiem. ‘Vanity of vanities; all is vanity,” they murmur. “ All 
that’s bright must fade.” Mutability sums up the history of the world 
and mankind. Weare birds of passage. Yet through that gateway 
of St. Paul’s, down that Appian Way, there once passed a martyr who 
gazed upon that pagan tomb, that Pyramid of Cestius ; and the record 
of his life, possessing the faith that could remove mountains, will 
shine as the stars for ever. 

We passed out of the new cemetery ; the iren gates closed behind 
us ; and we crossed over to the old accompanied by the gardener, 
who possessed the keys of admittance. 

Here is a grave as interesting as Shelley’s and almost as sad: 
that of Keats. Unlike Shelley’s it can be seen from the roadway, 
and its inscription may be read. The grave is an upright stone. It 
is more open than Shelley’s, warmer and more sunny; but the epitaph 
is more comprehensive and more sorrowful. The words are partly 
those of Keats himself, dying in the days of his youth and in the 
bitterness of disappointed hope and ambition. 


‘“‘ This grave contains all that was mortal of a young English poet, who, on 
his death-bed, in the bitterness of his heart at the malicious power of his 
enemies, desired these words to be engraven on his tombstone : 


‘*t HERE LIES ONE WHOSE NAME WAS WRIT IN WATER.’ 
‘* FEBRUARY 24, 1821.” 


And Shelley’s lines so well describe it. 


“Go thou to Rome—at once the paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 
And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of desolation’s nakedness, 

Pass till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green recess, 

Where like an infant’s smile over the dead 

A light of laughing flowers along'the grass is spread. 


‘« And grey walls moulder round, on which dull Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 
And one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath 
A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguished breath.”’ 


In Keats’s life there was more of human sadness than in that of 
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Shelley, but more of the divine trust. Keats had not Shelley’s morbid 
doubts and difficulties in regard to the unseen ; but his short life is 
an unbroken ‘record of sadness and unhappiness. None of the 
joys of earth were his. His heritage of genius brought him only 
pain. He died unappreciated, his end probably hastened by that 
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IN THE CAMPAGNA. 


*‘malicious power of his enemies;” an exile; lonely and alone. 
Shelley had many joys and pleasures. To be happy was a necessity 
of his being. Yet how morbid, how sad, were many of his days and 
hours; for under the necessity for happiness, there lurked for ever 
the shadows of doubt and melancholy. What a halo of romance 
entwines itself about the names of those three poets, Byron, Shelley 
and Keats. How associated are they with the sunny land of Italy, 
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seeming a part of herselfand her history as much as the names of 
her own heroes. Who speaks of Ravenna and does not think of 
Byron ; of Spezia, and does not dream of Shelley; of Rome, and 
does not muse on Keats? For their sake alone Italy would be 
linked to every English heart, and all the records that have been left 
of them are dear to us. 

We left the cemetery to its dead, with the sad records and 
associations. We bade the gardener farewell, who, though having the 
charge of these graves, little recks of the sentiment they arouse in 
others’ breasts. The last we saw of him he was carefully examining 
the old walls, poking the holes with a stick he carried, in search of 
snakes and the huge lizards that take up their abode there. He 
seemed to have quite an affection for them, which showed itself in a 
delight in killing them. A strange way of proving affection, but who 
shall measure the workings of the human heart ? 

We passed once more through the gate of San Paolo, and again 
entered Rome, with all its charms. For awhile we paused near the 
Bridge of St. Angelo, and watched the waters of the flowing Tiber. 
On the opposite side frowned the noble castle of St. Angelo, so con- 
spicuous a feature amidst Rome’s monuments. Here again we gazed 
upon an ancient tomb—for it was once the tomb of Hadrian, built by 
himself in the first century. Many others were also entombed here. 
Then in time—to such base uses do we come—it was turned into a 
fortress, and, once at least, became a papal refuge. The bridge near 
it is one of the few ancient bridges of Rome still existing. It also was 
built by Hadrian, and beneath its arches for nearly two thousand years 
those silent and secret waters have flowed. Will they go on flowing 
for another two thousand years? And what will the world be doing 
then? Will knowledge have increased and the reign of magic be 
here? Will the words of the arch enemy of mankind be fulfilled : 
‘“‘ And ye shall be as Gods?” It would seem so. For knowledge 
is to be increased and men shall run to and fro upon the earth; and 
it is all coming to pass. 

Yet the eternal decree, So far shalt thou go, will never be over- 
come. Each in his little world has his day, and then for him cometh 
the end. The elixir of life, this we shall never find; not even to 
adding an inch to one’s stature or making one hair white or black. 
We are mortal, and each must pay the penalty and pass through 
grave and gate of death to the everlasting realms beyond the veil. 

Not only the cemeteties of Rome, but Rome itself is a vast 
monument of the dead, holding up its eternal warning. For her 
came the handwriting upon the wall: Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin : 
and we see the record on every side. In the halo surrounding 
Rome sorrow and sadness are largely intermixed. Perhaps it is one 
of her charms, for there are Pleasures of Melancholy quite as much 
as there are Pleasures of Hope: and this element of regret points 
unconsciously to the day when sighing and sorrow shall flee away. 
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Shakespeare himself might have stood on one of the seven hills, and 
gazing upon that matchless scene of departed glory, have written 
the words, as Rome’s epitaph : 


The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wreck behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


But the life of Rome has been great and wonderful. Her sleep 
has been long, and her dream is eternal. So far she may well be 
called the Eternal City. Though all traces of her former greatness 
disappeared ; though her monuments were all desecrated until one 
stone was not left upon another ; the outlines of the seven hills, the 
slow and silvery Tiber, the vast and melancholy Campagna, would 
be sufficient until the end of time to plunge one into dreams of the 
past, and visions of martial glory and worldly pomp and pageantry 
never before rivalled, never since approached. 

We read of the glories of the Babylonian empire, the greatness of 
Persia, the influence of Greece, the reign of Venice ; we are told of 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, the riches of a Solomon: but do any 
of these affect us as does the magic word Rome ? 

“Which do you find the more interesting, Pagan or Christian 
Rome?” asked a friend the other day; and how, amidst such an 
embarrassment of wealth, the recollections and traditions of the 
past, was it possible to draw a comparison? All reaches the very 
height of interest. 

Pagan Rome is more remote: Christian Rome has all the beauty 
and softening influence which religion throws upon her votaries : 
Barbarity is swallowed up and disappears under the greater spell of 
an awakened conscience ; of a charity which is the great lever of the 
world ; of a still small voice which becomes more and more heard 
and followed, and elevates and purifies. 

But Pagan Rome is full of a wild and rugged greatness and 
grandeur which commands our highest admiration : all the greater, 
perhaps, that those times and influences have passed away for ever. 
The great religious drama which took place nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago has changed the face of the world for ever. Though all 
religion died out, and men became universally sin-stained and 
corrupted, still they would be only that. The rugged dignity and 
power of paganism could never return. It is gone for ever: and 
with it all its majesty. It has given place to what is far better, but 
less outwardly visible. What may be called the Ceremonial of 
Paganism has yielded to the Spiritual influence of the Unseen. 
This world is not all in all now, as it was then ; and those who are 
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wise amongst men remember that the sad and solemn Memento Mori 
is annihilated in the glorious Resurgam., 
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But for past Rome, Christian or Pagan, there will be no earthly 
resurrection. If she now became the greatest and most glorious 
city in the world, still she would never be Rome as we understand 
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the word. For the present, she still lives in our eyes by means of 
her “solemn temples, her cloud-capp’d towers”; and when these 
have finally disappeared, she will still live in the imaginations of those 
who shall come after, clothed with beauty and romance ; once the 
great mistress of a great world; the beloved of a great people ; the 
controller of destinies ; directing the course of nations and of the 
whole universe with an influence which will end only with time itself. 

“Ecco Roma!” It is almost with the eyes of faith and fancy 
that we now repeat the words. All, all has passed away. And we 
pass with it: our little lives, our brief authority. It is the inevitable 
law. Nowhere does it come home to us more forcibly than when 
standing under the old walls in the cemetery of Rome, listening to 
the sad and whispering cypresses: or than when, tracing the outlines 
of the famous seven hills, the eye wanders from the proud cupolas of 
to-day to the sad but refined ruins of the once great and glorious 
Forum. 

Let us here leave Rome and all her traditions and recollections ; 
let us turn from the seven hills whilst the dream is still upon us. 
With all its sadness and warning, we would not be without it. Happy 
they who have heard the words “ Ecco Roma!” pronounced by their 
own lips or those of a companion ; and hearing, have been privileged 
to feast with the reverence due to the majesty of age and death, ruin 
and decay, upon a scene that is matchless: a record of past glories ; 
a silvery stream moving through vast plains, ghost-haunted ; hills far- 
off shutting out the distant, ever-moving sea, a greater emblem of the 
eternal than Rome itself. 

And over all, Heaven’s brightest and fairest skies, that, we have 
already observed, seem to whisper for ever divine words of hope and 
consolation, of peace and goodwill towards men: bidding them re- 
member that if Paradise was lost to this world, so in like manner it 
has been regained for that which is to come. 


+ PRR ELE LE 


THE LAST THOUGHT. 


It’s weary lying here, 
While my throbbing forehead, echoes all the hum of London:near, 
And oh! my heart is heavy, in this dull and darkened room, 
When I think about our village, where the orchards are in bloom— 
Our little red-roofed village, where the cherry orchards are— 
So far away, so far ! 


They say that I shall die— 
And I'm tired, and life is noisy, and the good days have gone by: 
But oh! my red-roofed village, I should die with more content, 
Could I see again your gables, and the orchard slopes of Kent, 
And the eyes that look out vainly, from a rose-wreathed cottage door, 
For one who comes no more. 
E. NEsBIT. 




















UNDER THE LINDEN TREE. 
A SKETCH. 


tl was a fine night, calm and peaceful. The moonlight lay ona 

fair scene in one sheet of burnished silver: on the distant 
woods, on the green of the common near, on the fair white villas 
scattered about: and lastly on a young man and a young girl who 
were standing by the small gate at the end of a garden under the 
linden tree. 

He was the eldest son of Captain Sefton, who lived with his large 
family in the large villa farthest off. On the morrow he was going 
away to seek his fortune, as many young men did then; and he was 
now bidding adieu to his heart’s love, Mary Drummond. 

“If you should forget me out there, Edward!” she whispered, 
with a long-drawn sigh. 

“Forget you! That’s not a very pleasant thought to part upon!” 
exclaimed the young man in resentment. ‘‘ Do you suppose I shall 
ever see any girl that I love as I love you, Mary ?” 

‘It is so very far away, out there. So far; so far!” 

“Or any girl that’s half as lovely as you are?” he continued. 
** Mary, I swear that I'll be true to you!” 

“Oh, Edward, I don’t doubt you,” she breathed between her 
tears. ‘Only we shall be so widely separated: you there, and I 
here: and you may be thrown with other girls and—and it may be 
hard to remember me.” 

‘“ Mary,” said Mr. Sefton, who had a strong objection to sentiment, 
“why are you bringing this gloomy nonsense in our last moment? 
Do you wish to put an end to our engagement ?” 

* You know better. You know that——” 

‘That all your life’s sunshine lies with me. That is what you’d 
like to say, I suppose, only you don’t like to say it,” he added, with a 
smile, as he drew her closer to him. ‘Mary! I wish I could take 
you with me: but you know, my darling, that cannot be. Only 
think what a joyful meeting will be ours when I come back again !” 

‘TI shall be thinking of it always,” she sighed. 

** When I come back a rich man—for I know I shall be successful. 
Rich, and able to marry. And now let us plight our troth to each 
other, Mary, more solemnly than we have done it yet. I have 
brought you this little ring,” taking one from his pocket set with 
pearls, ‘and I shall take from you the plain gold one you wear on 
your middle finger.” 

They exchanged rings. ‘ Will you promise that it shall ever remain 
there?” he said, as he placed the pearl upon her fir ger. 
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**T will. As long as you are true to me.” 

* And this shall ever remain upon mine.” And then, in a few 
solemn words, they vowed to be true to each other for ever. 

He bent to seal the compact on her lips. The church clock, 
standing on the opposite side of the common, struck half past 
ten. 

‘T must be going in, Edward! I did not think it was so late.” 

Mrs. Drummond came to the house door, which had been stand- 
ing open, and called down the path. 

““Mary! My dear, I think you have been out of doors long 
enough,” 

“Yes, mamma ; I am coming,” she answered. 

** Just one moment more, Mrs. Drummond!” implored the young 
man. ‘ You know it is for years.” 

A few more minutes, a last lingering embrace, hand pressed to 
hand and heart to heart, under the silvery moonbeams that flickered 
upon them through the green leaves of the linden ; and then the last 
word was spoken and they parted. 


Edward Sefton was going to that land of promise, as it was then, 
to seek his fortune—where so many have found and lost theirs—in 
the golden plains of California. 

Back she turned again and went back to the gate and stood under 
the shade of the linden to watch him away ; to take another last look 
at the tall, fine form that was so dear to her. She loved him with 
an impassioned love ; she had been able to see no fault in him when 
others had found it, calling him light, unsteady, irreligious: but in 
this last parting there had lacked something to satisfy her soul. He 
was going away for long years ; heaven only knew whether they should 
meet again: and she felt that she would rather have heard some 
more earnest and even prayerful words from the young man’s lips, 
than the praises of her grace and beauty which he murmured to the 
last. Had he even said, “*God bless you,” or “God protect my 
love,” it would have given some sanctity to their parting. 

But, no! To the very last it was, ‘‘ My loved one, I shall see no 
face like yours till I come back to you again!” 

Almost as if he valued and loved her only for her beauty, she told 
herself, as she stood there in sorrow and tears. 

And then, hating herself for being wicked enough to give way to 
an unkind thought, she went into the house and up to her own room ; 
where, before retiring, she said a prayer for the loved one that at least 
could do him no harm. 

The carriage, bearing Edward Sefton to the railway station, passed 
her house the next morning ; and she, watching from the window, 
was rewarded by one brief glimpse of the bright, handsome face that 
was all the world to her. How gay and happy he looked! And yet 
he was leaving her behind him ! 
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Still, could she blame him? He was young, ardent, ambitious, and 
the world was all before him. She had excused him often to others ; 
now she excused him to herself. 





Days, and weeks, and months passed, rolling themselves slowly into 
years. Edward Sefton’s letters to Mary, frequent and loving at first, 
became cool and few and far between. It was understood that he 
had succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations, and he was 
amassing rapidly the fortune he had gone out to seek. But he said 
nothing of coming home to marry. 

So Mary waited, hoping against hope that all was right, and keep- 
ing her trust and faith in him still, in spite of his repeated long 
silences and his apparent coldness. And still he came not! In his 
place many another would gladly have wooed and won the lovely and 
gentle girl ; but her answer was to all alike. Heart and hand were 
pledged to this “ laggard in love,” and might not be reclaimed save 
at his own request. 

It came at last! A letter which told her he loved another, and 
would fain be set free from his early vows. Mary released him in a 
few cold and quiet words, but never a one of reproach. 

And then, for a long time, life and love seemed alike dying within 
Mary Drummond. She did not become ill; she kept up as before 
and went quietly about her social duties at home and abroad: but 
the light of hope had died out of her eyes and the rose-blush of 
happiness out of her cheeks. 

But these blows to the heart of a woman do not kill her. They 
change the whole current of her life, and wreck for ever the sweet 
romance of youth ; but she rises up from them stronger to do, to 
work, and, if need be, to suffer. And the time again went on. 

There came along one day a truer hero: a staid and stately man 
of worth and goodness, who had a charming place of his own in the 
adjoining county, and great wealth to keep it up ; and he asked Mary 
Drummond to be his wife. 

She answered Yes. She had known Mr. Falconer for some little 
time; she liked and respected and esteemed him beyond anyone 
on earth. Her former infatuation was over; she could not, without 
great distaste, have married Edward Sefton now, even had he wished 
it. Five years had gone on since they parted. 

“JT will marry you, Guy, if you care to take me,” she softly 
whispered to him in answer. “But you know—you know—all 
about the past.” 

“The past is over, Mary,” he said; “the present remains to us. 
My love, I will make you happier than he ever could or would have 
done.” 

After their marriage, Guy Falconer took his wife to London for 
a part of the season, engaging a furnished house in one of the 
squares, There they heard news: Mr. Sefton, a widower now, for 
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his young wife had lived only a twelvemonth, and very wealthy, had 
just returned to Europe. 

“ He is coming to look after you, no doubt, Mary,” said Mr. 
Falconer, with a laugh. 

She shook her head sadly, thinking of the past. ‘Were I not 
your wife, Guy, were I free as air, he might come fifty times and 
fifty to that and find that he had to go away again without me. 
Were there no other man in the world, I could not marry 42m.” 

Mr. Falconer had guessed rightly. Edward Sefton, knowing 
nothing of Mary’s marriage, had come to seek her. His fickle heart 
had returned to its early allegiance. Remembering how deep and 
true had been her love for him, he pictured her as pining still in 
secret for himself and for what had been. 

It was at a ball in London that he met her: for he had halted 
there for a week or two before travelling down to his early home. 
He was standing near the entrance door talking with an acquaint- 
ance, when his attention was suddenly arrested by the sight of a 
lady, beautifully attired in white silk and leaning on the arm of a 
tall, handsome man. 

‘‘Why that—that’s Miss Drummond!” he broke off. “Surely I 
cannot be mistaken !” 

“‘ Where ?” cried his friend, looking about. 

“There. On that gentleman’s arm. They are speaking now to 
our hostess.” 

“That! Oh, that is Mrs. Falconer. Very lovely, is she not? 
Yes, she was a Miss Drummond. That’s her husband.” 

Mr. Sefton did not speak for some time. ‘ Have they been 
married long ?” he said then. 

‘*‘ Two or three months.” 

Later in the evening he found it possible to speak to her. 
She was in the music-room with some ladies. She received him 
with cool courtesy. He so far forgot himself, he was so mentally 
bewildered at the unexpected turn events had taken, as to breathe a 
few words of bitter regret for the past, of what he had come home 
for and the hopes he had been cherishing. She smiled quietly, 
betraying no emotion whatever—no apparent remembrance. 

‘Surely, Mary,” he rejoined in his agitation; “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs, Falconer; surely you have not quite forgotten the 
past ? or our parting under the linden tree ?” 

‘When you vowed to be true for ever and a day,” she said 
lightly. ‘I doubted it then, if you remember; such vows are 
often written on the sand.” 

** But, Mrs. Falconer, you were about to sing to us,” spoke up one 
of the ladies waiting around. ‘Will you not do so?” 

For answer she moved at once to the piano, took off her gloves 
and sat down. “I will sing you a foolish little song that I have not 
sung for years,” she said. Mr. Sefton, angry yet fascinated, stood 
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back against the wall, listening for the sweet, rich, harmonious voice 
that had made one of Mary Drummond’s great attractions, and that 
he had listened to so often in the days gone by. 

‘Close to my dreaming heart ‘* Years long and weary 


You stood that day ; Have passed since that day ; 
The time of our life had come Love, Hope and Happiness 


To say Yea, or Nay. Soon faded away. 
I looked long in your face, Your life is your own life, 
As you turned it away ; | Go you your own way ! 
If ever Hope lighted my heart, My soul and your soul 
It died out that day! Parted that day!”’ 


“A lovely song—but what strange words !” exclaimed one of the 
ladies. 

She glanced at him again as she concluded. He stood there 
against the wall, lost in reverie ; the parting under the linden tree 
that long-past night, and his own folly bitterly present to him. 

‘*Oh, you are here, Mary! I have been looking for you.” 

She drew her gloves on, went forward and put her arm within her 
husband’s, 

“They are bound up in one another, I can see that; and I have 
deserved it all,” thought Edward Sefton. ‘ She was a true and loving 
girl! no other girl like her in the world. Like many another, I 
grasped the shadow and lost the substance!” 


ESS 


FORGIVEN. 


I DID you once a wrong, O tender friend, 
In the old years, before you went away, 
And this wrong lies upon me still to-day, 
And will be mine, I doubt not, to the end. 


Morn brings it, and it wakes with me at night, 

Spring buds afresh, and still that wrong breaks forth ; 
Or, from the icy chambers of the North, 

Winter reveals it still in sterner light. 


If shame could kill, then I had died of shame ; 
Could strength atone, then I had given my youth ; 
And now, years after, there remains the truth— 
I wronged my friend—'twill ever be the same. 


Yet sometimes, like a glance of sudden sun, 
There flashes out an ever new surprise, 
In the divine compassion of your eyes : 
And then I could not wish the deed undone! 
G. B. Stuart. 
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VIVIDED. 
BY KATHERINE CARR. 
——fo—__ 


CHAPTER I. 
DENISE. 


Oe play was just over in a certain small theatre in Paris. The 

audience had dispersed, some to loiter along in the Boulevards. 
in the cool of an evening late in July, others to retire respectably 
home to bed, whilst a favoured few did neither, but found their way 
to the foyer for a laugh and chat with the actors and actresses. 

It was the sleepy season in gay Paris; rank and fashion had long 
ago dispersed en campagne, or to watering-places at home or abroad ; 
the Bernhardt was repeating her triumphs in London; and the thea- 
trical world generally was resting on its oars until the autumn should 
bring a fresh influx of life and movement into the city. 

All this added to the surprise caused by the sudden re-appearance 
at the Theatre ——— of Mademoiselle Lenard, who flashed like a 
meteor upon thé stage some two years ago, and since then had 
lived in absolute retirement in the country with her husband. If 
this was, indeed, to be her last appearance, why did her uncle, 
Monsieur Lenard, manager of the Theatre choose that it should 
be during this quiet season, instead of in the winter, when tout le 
monde was in Paris. 

She was certainly very pretty, and acted divinely in the not very 
ambitious réle of heroine in some tragi-comic drama that did not 
require very high histrionic powers. Her pathos was unaffected, 
and therefore touching ; her comedy light and graceful without the 
faintest shade of vulgarity; her occasional touches of restrained 
passion vivid and unconventional, and given a certain force and inten- 
sity by the flashing blue eyes and mobile dark eyebrows that had 
the power of completely altering the expression of her countenance. 

Not that her face contained anything more profound than careless 
amusement as she stood among her young satellites, a smile on her 
lips and just the faintest suspicion of contempt in her bright, non- 
chalant eyes. She shone on all alike, singling out none in particular. 
And, perhaps, in this lay her safety in a not too scrupulous society. 
There was something, not easily defined, of dignity in her manner 
that effectually checked any over-familiarity. Her uncle, Monsieur 
Lenard, watched over her as jealously as a husband; and she had 
always avoided following the fashion of her sister actresses of having 
one special admirer continually dancing attendance on her. 
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Nevertheless, since women are an envious race, and since 
Mademoiselle Lenard had the fatal gift of beauty, and of that 
fascinating charm which acts like a magnet on the opposite sex, 
several generous female friends lamented that ‘‘ Denise was such a 
flirt ; really it was a great pity that she was not more circumspect.” 
And it must be owned that now and then some heart-sick young 
admirer, exasperated by her bewitching eyes and mocking smile, would 
betray his feelings by a burst of rage, declaring: “ Eh bien, oui! I 
have loved her. That is her fault. But she has no heart. I will 
have no more to say to her.” 

Yet, needless to add, Mademoiselle Lenard had only to beckon 
with her little finger to bring such defaulters quickly to her feet 
again ; and if their pangs caused her more amusement than pity, 
well! she was but a woman, and a pretty woman into the bargain. 

There was, also, a spice of mystery about her, which excited much 
eager interest and conjecture. 

Two years ago she had made her first appearance at the 
Theatre . Here her beauty and the freshness of her acting at 
once secured her popularity; and it was heard, with unanimous 
regret, shortly after her début, that she was to retire from the stage 
on her marriage with a young man from the provinces, who dis- 
approved of such a profession for his wife. After that nothing was 
seen or heard of her for more than a year, when she suddenly again 
appeared at Monsieur Lenard’s theatre in her former rdle, and under 
her maiden name of Lenard, it being expressly advertised that she 
would appear for three months only, and positively for the last time. 

Of her husband no mention was made, and as he put in no 
appearance at any time, Mademoiselle Lenard’s friends were more 
than ready to ignore his existence and to take for granted that he 
was either a villain or a nonentity ; under either of which alternatives 
his young, clever, lovely wife was fully justified in leaving him, whilst 
she enjoyed life after her own fashion. 

From one or two chance allusions, it was assumed that she 
intended to return to matrimonial duties, fetters, or pleasures—which- 
ever she considered them—as soon as her present engagement was 
at an end. 

She had been acting now for some three weeks ; the house was 
filled every night ; and her uncle was loud in his regrets that she 
could not resume the profession for good. 

“To go and waste herself in some unknown desert en province,” 
he once remarked in an unguarded moment. “To banish herself 
for the sake of a pig-headed rustic not worthy to black her boots. 
Bah ! It is exasperating. Such a face—such a figure—such a chic 
about her for the stage ! ” 

“Then he is a lout, this mysterious Monsieur de Kériadec?” 
saked his companion: one Monsieur le Comte d’Edmond, Made- 
moiselle Lenard’s warmest admirer, ‘I was beginning to think he 
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was a myth and nothing else. It is not all quite as it should be, 
then, in their little arrangements? Incompatibility of temper? 
Storms in a tea-cup? Or is it something more serious?” 

“‘ Nothing—nothing,” said Monsieur Lenard hastily. ‘ Nothing, 
let me assure you, Comte. A mere temporary coolness, which my 
niece’s short absence will, I doubt not, completely cure. As for her 
—you may take my word for it—a better girl does not exist. A 
trifle hasty and wild perhaps. But then, what will you have? She 
is a woman, They are none of them angels, eh, M. le Comte? 
But, for my part, I hold that those who bark most bite least.” 

Certainly she did not suffer from home-sickness, or appear desirous 
of Monsieur de Kériadec’s company. She was as bright and merry 
as in her girlhood, with a smile and a laugh for all, and as eager 
about her professional duties as ever. 

** What a pity there is a Monsieur de Kériadec in the background,” 
was the thought of many. ‘“ Que c’est béte, that a bird of such gay 
plumage should be in the possession of some dull, sober-tinted, heavy- 
witted bourgeois.” 

None considered the possibility of this same bourgeois revelling in 
the beauty of the lovely bird that, somehow or other, he had lured 
into his clumsy grasp ; or for one moment thought it likely that it 
might be Madame de Kériadec who was to blame, if there were 
differences between herself and her husband. 

Whatever may have been her private faults or troubles, Madame 
de Kériadec showed a brave front to the world, with a kind of insou- 
ciant defiance that repelled any attempt at pity or sympathy from 
those who wished to win her friendship; and yet, at the same time, 
always conducting herself with a simple dignity that kept people at a 
proper distance, and seemed to place her in a little world of her own, 
apart from her companions. 

However, she was not without detractors. Her beauty and popu- 
larity roused a good deal of jealous criticism. No doubt there were 
certain ladies who would have hailed the arrival of Monsieur de 
Kériadec with malicious gratification, especially if he were a person 
calculated to put his wife to open shame. 

On the night that this story opens, Mademoiselle Clothilde, an 
actress performing in the same piece as Mademoiselle Lenard, and 
Madame de Fréville, a so-called friend of Denise, felt particularly 
annoyed by her popularity. In the centre of the room, surrounded 
by a circle of admirers, chiefly fatuous-countenanced young men 
with susceptible hearts, who thought they were doing the right thing, 
stood Mademoiselle Lenard, listening to their inane compliments 
with that half-mocking smile of hers. All the most desirable young 
men were at her feet ; even de Caromont, Mademoiselle Clothilde’s 

newest swain, had deserted over to her side ; and as for Monsieur le 
Comte d’Edmond, he was making himself a perfect fool over her. 

“She will encourage Monsieur le Comte, voyez vous,” Mademoiselle 
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Clothilde muttered spitefully. ‘The others are mere boys, and not 
good enough for my fine madame. But now that there is a rich man 
of good family dancing attendance on her, we shall see where all her 
boasted virtue goes to.” 

** As for her beauty, it is all flash,” rejoined Madame de Fréville 
critically. ‘ It will not last.” 

“She is too tall for my taste,” added a young dandy of nineteen. 
He imagined himself madly in love with Mademoiselle Clothilde, 
who, when artfully concealed under paint and feathers, might with 
some strength of imagination have been put down as no more than 
twenty years his senior, and he was ready enough to disparage Venus 
herself if it would please the lady of his affections. 

‘She has the temper of a virago,” continued Mademoiselle 
Clothilde. ‘‘ For my part, I do not wonder that her husband could 
not put up with her. These women are angels to the world, but in 
the domestic circle—pouf !—they upset everything, with their passiors 
and rages. I commiserate Monsieur de Kériadec from my heart ! ” 

Evidently this opinion was not shared by Comte d’Edmond. He 
was a thorough man of the world, who could be agreeable enough 
when he chose; but was too well used to flattery, and a shallow 
popularity, to think it worth while to exert himself to please anyone 
but himself. However, blasé as he was, Mademoiselle Lenard inter- 
ested him more than most women did; chiefly because she treated 
him with the same careless disdain that she vouchsafed her other 
admirers ; and because a virtuous woman, in society or out of it, was 
to him an enigma which rarely crossed his path. 

Having a good deal of tact and diplomacy in his dealings with the 
fair sex, he soon discerned the weak spots in Mademoiselle Lenard’s 
character. 

She was young, impulsive and, thanks to the care of her uncle and 
aunt, peculiarly ignorant of life. Anyone who treated her with 
fatherly frankness, apparently without any ulterior motive of love- 
making, easily won her confidence; and Comte d’Edmond had 
managed to put himself upon the comfortable footing of friend and 
adviser, with just enough of deferential admiration to appeal to the 
womanly vanity which d’Edmond knew so well how to indulge, 
without any appearance of doing so. 

This was the hero whose attention to Mademoiselle Lenard caused 
Madame de Fréville and Mademoiselle Clothilde such heart-burnings. 
He was a brilliant conversationalist ; and the brisk volley of repartee 
that was flying between him and Mademoiselle Lenard kept around 
them a group of amused young men, who stirred them on by a laugh 
or a joke to fresh efforts whenever the conversation threatened to 
flag, ; 

“Mademoiselle Lenard was coming off victorious— perhaps 
d’Edmond allowed her the advantage because he liked to see her 
face and eyes glow with eager triumph—and some sally of hers had 
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just excited a roar of laughter and ‘ Bravas,” when a sudden commo- 
tion and the sound of angry voices in loud altercation arrested 
everyone’s attention. 

‘** What an uproar!” exclaimed d’Edmond. “Who isit? Evidently 
some one whose excitement is too much for him. I wish he would 
finish his cup elsewhere, instead of forcing his hilarity into the 
midst of our respectable society. Hold! What is that he is saying ? 
Mademoiselle Lenard—your attention.” 

As the voices drew near, it was easy to recognise in one of them 
the fat and sonorous tones of the manager, Monsieur Lenard, speak- 
in an expostulatory if not imploring manner to some stranger who 
was either not himself or in a towering passion. 

The names of Mademoiselle Lenard and Madame de Kériadec 
were plainly audible in the discussion. In fact the intruder went 
farther than that, and in his increasing excitement used the more 
familiar title of Denise, which everyone knew to be Mademoiselle 
Lenard’s Christian name. 

** Some adorer driven to frenzy,” laughed d’Edmond. ‘You must 
go and pacify him, mademoiselle.” 

** Nonsense! Why do they not send him away ? What can he want? 
I wish my uncle to take me home, but how can he do so before he 
is rid of the noisy interloper?” she replied carelessly. But she 
looked uneasy, and her laugh was forced and nervous. 

Madame de Fréville and Mademoiselle Clothilde had drawn near, 
and were glancing alternately at her and at the door. They felt 
instinctively, with secret satisfaction, that Mademoiselle Lenard was 
on the verge of a mauvais quart d’heure. 

By this time Monsieur Lenard had been driven, step by step, into 
the green-room. He was a short, fat little man, with a tightly-screwed 
black moustache, which gave an air of ferocity to an otherwise 
passive and good-humoured countenance ; and as he retreated back- 
-wards in undignified trepidation, shaking his plump fist in impotent 
wrath at the young man who was forcing him along, the effect was so 
ludicrous that it provoked a burst of hilarity from the easily-amused 


-company of the foyer. 


“Hercules vanquishing a pigmy. The game is not fair,” mocked 
d’Edmond. ‘Au secours!” 

Mademoiselle Lenard joined in the laugh; but it died quickly 
on her lips, giving place to a look of mingled anger, misery and 
astonishment, whilst her face, proud and defiant, turned as white as 
a sheet. 

The cause of this uproar was a young man, so tall and broad- 
shouldered that with one hand he could have sent any of the 
dandies before him headlong out of the room. He was dressed in 
the roughest of provincial garbs—corduroy breeches and long boots 
stained with mud, a loose old felt hat on his head, and a heavy riding- 
whip in his hand. His face was red with anger, his blue eyes ablaze, 
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and his whole appearance suggestive of a choleric, head-strong young 
farmer. He did not look more than twenty-one; but there were 
lines about the mouth and forehead indicative of an iron-will and 
strength of purpose well matched with his great physical strength. 

As he forced his way into the green-room he was exclaiming 
incoherently : 

“She is my wife, I say. I will have her, if I have to kick you 
out of your own house first. Where is she? What the devil do 
you mean by hiding her from me ?” 

‘“‘ Have patience. Only have patience,” gasped poor Monsieur 
Lenard. “If you would but listen to reason, instead of making all 
this esclandre! Give me but five, ten minutes’ private interview, 
my good Raoul, and I will tell you what you choose. But do not 
be indiscreet—I entreat of you, do not be indiscreet.” 

“Dame! It is for you to talk of indiscretion. I want my wife, 
I repeat,” thundered the young man, steadily advancing, whilst fat 
little Monsieur Lenard slowly retreated, casting nervous glances at 
the stranger’s formidable riding-whip. He looked quite capable of 
laying it across the shoulders of anyone who interfered with him, 
even should they be the important ones of the manager himself. 

Some of the men, amongst them d’Edmond and de Caromont, thrust 
themselves forward, prepared to lend their assistance in expelling the 
intruder should the scene last much longer; but they were secretly 
relieved when Monsieur Lenard waved them back with uplifted hands 
and a hurried : 

* Doucement! Doucement! Do not defy him!” 

“Is he an escaped lunatic?” cried Mademoiselle Clothilde. 
“Would it not be safer to take him into custody ? ” 

Denise Lenard was leaning heavily on the back of the chair, her 
fingers interlaced with a tension that drove the blood from them. 
She was looking straight towards the young man, her head thrown 
back, and a whole world of proud defiance in her beautiful face. 
D’Edmeond, looking at her, began to guess the state of affairs and 
moved in front of her, as though to protect her from danger and 

insult, 

“It would be wiser for you to restrain yourself,” he said, addressing 
the stranger with insolent menace. 

‘“‘Sacré tonnerre !” said the young man passionately, thrusting him 
aside with no more ceremony than if he had been a dog. “TI will 
settle my account with you or anyone else, if you will wait. If you 
want my name, messieurs, here it is—Raoul de Kériadec—I am not 
ashamed of it. It was known before the name of Lenard was 
registered.” 

“ Known at the village market,” said De Caromont, sotto voce. 

“Come, my good fellow, calm yourself,” put in d’Edmond, with 
contemptuous patronage. ‘No one talks about fighting. But, at 
least, behave yourself like a gentleman.” 
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** Diable !” burst out the young man, glaring at him for a moment 
in a manner that made d’Edmond devoutly thankful that he was not 
alone with him at the mercy of that clumsy whip and powerful arm. 
“Who are you, to interfere ?” 

‘Her husband!” whispered Mademoiselle Clothilde ecstatically. 
‘* What a dénouement! Bourgeois from the crown of his head to 
the soles of his feet. Andatemper! Ah! I would not be in her 
shoes for a king’s ransom.” 

Poor Mademoiselle Lenard! It was a humiliating position for her; 
more so than any of them could realise. She was painfully alive to 
mockery ; and who would not be inclined to laugh at her unwel- 
come husband, with his extravagant, boyish anger and farmer-like 
roughness of costume? How those other women would rejoice at 
her discomfiture ! 

For a moment her face worked as though she would cry from pure 
distress. But second thoughts quickly banished any idea of such 
weakness, and, holding her head very high in the air, she extended 
he tips of her fingers to the new-comer, saying carelessly : 

“What, Raoul, is it you? You have a startling way of making 
your appearance. Quite a fine stage effect. We thought it was the 
nearest cabaret let loose, until we caught sight of your figure,” and 
she glanced at his muddy boots; ‘and then we, for a moment, 
imagined ourselves on a tour en province, where farmers come to the 
theatre straight from tilling the soil. Since you are heré, mon ami, 
welcome.” 

“You will be en province this time to-morrow,” rejoined the young 
man hotly. “I have come to fetch you.” 

He did not take his wife’s proffered hand, and her last words only 
deepened the stern defiance in his boyish face. He looked like a 
tiger brought to bay—overcome by numbers, but determined to 
make a good fight, and conscious that his right as Madame de 
Kériadec’s husband gave him an irresistible weapon. Yet as he 
stood there—big, clumsy, wrathful—there was an expression in his 
eyes, when he looked at his wife’s pretty, rebellious face, that was 
not entirely anger. It was rather the passion of yearning tenderness 
that, being thrust back upon itself, had no other outlet for its pent-up 
emotion than fierce rage and bitterness. 

“ The big fool loves her to distraction, in spite of it all,” Madame 
de Fréville whispered to de Caromont. ‘ And how she hates him— 
the ugly peasant. This is a pretty finale to Mademoiselle Lenard’s 
triumph ; to retire to the country, as plain Madame de Kériadec, 
under the great thumb of a plough-boy.” 

But this was evidently what the “plough-boy” intended to 
happen ; and, seeing that the most dignified way of ending the 
scene was to follow him without further remonstrance, Mademoiselle 
Lenard, or, more correctly, Madame de Kériadec, submitted to 
follow her husband out of the room, 
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“ Pacify him. Do not let him deprive us of you,” said d’Edmond, 
as she gave him her hand in passing. ‘May I come and see you 
to-morrow, to hear the result of this little drama? ” 

Raoul de Kériadec said nothing, but probably he overheard the 
remark, for he cast a withering glance upon Monsieur le Comte, that 
said as plainly as language: “‘ WILL you?” 

Then he drew Madame de Kériadec towards the door, like a 
gendarme in charge of a culprit, and together they left the theatre, 
followed by Monsieur Lenard, gesticulating wildly and declaring 
volubly in defence of himself and of his niece. 

“It was merely a little freak. Nothing serious was intended. 
Monsieur de Kériadec should really listen to reason, He had 
looked after that dear little Denise as he would have looked after 
his own daughter. She had lived with him as in former days— 
Madame Lenard had guarded her from all disrespect, all familiarity ; 
and he, her poor innocent uncle, had always been by her side at the 
theatre. After all, where was the crime? Monsieur de Kériadec 
had given her her congé and gone off to amuse himself in his way ; 
why, then, should not the child also amuse herself in her way? She 
was as good as gold—no one could accuse her of any levity. He 
had done his best for her. And he implored monsieur not to be too 
severe on a mere harmless escapade.” 

**Oh, taisez-vous,” exclaimed Raoul irritably. ‘‘Good? Of course 
she is good. Who would dare hint that she was not? Come, 
Denise, a fiacre is waiting for us, and I am going to take you back to 
Monsieur Lenard’s house for the night. But to-morrow morning I 
shall take you home by the 10.15 train. Monsieur Lenard and I 
will arrange matters between us.” 

Denise shrugged her shoulders, made a little moue at him behind 
his back, but knew that it was useless to object. She was aware, by 
experience, that it was sheer waste of energy to combat her husband’s 
will when once he had made up his mind on any point. 

He helped her into the fiacre, ordered the driver to take them to 
No. 4, Rue du B , then took his place, not by his wife’s side 
but on the opposite seat, whence if he chose he could see her face 
and movements. 

Denise drew back as far as she could, that the shadow of the 
corner might hide her from him as much as possible. Tears of 
mortification were trickling down her cheeks and she was determined 
he should not see them. 

Neither of them spoke for a few minutes. Then Raoul broke 
the silence. 

‘Why did you do it, Denise? It was unfair. I thought I could 
trust you ; and I find that I cannot. It was very cruel of you, when 
you know ——” 

‘IT meant no harm,” she answered, conscious that she could offer 
no good excuse for her behaviour. ‘‘Only'I could not stay shut up 
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for ever and ever at that triste Camper. It was your doing, for giving 
me so little liberty—it drove me distracted. And, now, to make 
such a scene! I dare say I was wrong—foolish. But why did you 
not write to me; or at least have waited until to-morrow morning ?” 

“T was in a rage. I hardly knew what I was doing,” said the 
young man humbly. ‘I have only just arrived in Paris and I did 
not stop to think. I regret it; I acted like a fool, as usual.” 

As a matter of fact, he was thoroughly in the right and Denise 
much to blame. But as she was a beautiful and wilful young 
woman who cared absolutely nothing for her husband, whereas he 
was clumsy and uninteresting and very much in love with his wife, 
it was easy enough for her to reverse the positions and make him 
appear to be the offender. , 

His half-apologetic tone encouraged her to ask a question that had 
been burning on her lips. 

“You do not really mean what you said about taking me back to 
Camper to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. Absolutely.” 

“But my uncle—my engagement! Impossible! I tell you it is 
impossible, Raoul,” she cried in consternation. 

“Tt is nothing to me what happens to your uncle and your 
engagement,” he answered. ‘The one is a blundering idiot; the 
other had no right ever to be made. I will settle them both.” 

“You cannot mean it,” said poor Denise, in genuine distress.. 
“Only conceive what a position you will put mein. My uncle will 
never consent to it. JZ will never consent to it.” 

**Yes, you will, And monsieur, your uncle, too—this very night 
even. Money will pacify 42m ; do not be afraid. I daresay it is not 
so impossible to replace you as you seem to imagine.” 

“TI do dislike you,” cried Denise. ‘I wish with my whole heart 
that I had never married you.” 

**T know that,” he answered quietly. ‘You have done your best 
to let me know it—and to make me wish it too.” 

His face was white, his voice shaken with anger; but not, as she 
imagined, so much anger with her as with the miserable fate that 
made him so repugnant to her and the pain of his yearning to be 
loved as he loved her. 

They were both very young; both cursed with quick tempers ; 
both unhappy in their married life. There were all the elements of 
a matrimonial rupture. 

They spoke no more until the fiacre drew up before No. 4, Rue 
du B——. Then, before he opened the door, Raoul made a last 
attempt at reconciliation. 

**Ma bien aimée,” he said wistfully, ‘do not be angry with me. 
Wait until we have talked it over calmly. You know, tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner. Will you kiss me?” 

**'You may kiss me,” said Denise resignedly, after a slight hesita- 
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tion, lifting up to him the side of her cheek so that he could, if he 
wished, kiss her on the ear. 

Not being used to more demonstrative embraces, Raoul made the 
best of it; and, without another word or reproach, saw her safely 
into the house. There was a light burning in Monsieur Lenard’s 
private room, so he sat patiently there, awaiting to hear that fussy 
little gentleman’s view of things and to give him his own opinion on 
the subject. 

Denise nodded “ good-night,” then rushed up to her own room, 
where she tried to expend some of her indignation by pacing up and 
down like a caged lion. 


CHAPTER II. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 


TF we recollect the unnatural system of marriage which is still almost 
universal in France, we shall not feel unmixed surprise at the strained 
relations between Monsieur and Madame de Kériadec. On the 
whole, they compared favourably with the majority of French married 
couples, for there was love at least on one side; and on both, since- 
rity and a singularly high sense of honour. 

Denise Lenard was an orphan. Since the age of fourteen, when 
her parents died, she had been brought up by her uncle, Monsieur 
Gustave Lenard, and his wife; who, having no children of their own, 
were delighted to adopt her as their daughter, and were as devotedly 
indulgent to her as the most doting father and mother could have 
been. 

Monsieur Gustave Lenard was manager of a little theatre which, 
in what was a respectable way for Paris, was rather popular on account 
of the lightness—tempered with just enough excitement and tragic 
emotion—of its performances, ‘They were always well acted and weil 
put on the stage, and, if they did not aspire very high, at least they 
avoided too decided a licence of vulgarity. 

It had always been an understood thing that, under the auspices 
of Monsieur Lenard, Denise should go upon the stage when she was 
seventeen or eighteen, and she had been brought up and educated 
with this end always in view. Her father having died in poverty, 
left her dependent on her own exertions ; and as she was pretty and 
clever, both nature and circumstances seemed to point to the profes- 
sion of an actress as her vocation in life. 

Madame Lenard, her aunt, did not quite adopt this view. She 
was too fond of the girl to approve of her entering into any profes- 
sion, especially one so fuil of pitfalls as the stage. But Monsieur 
Lenard over-ruled her ; and when Denise was seventeen she made 
her first appearance in public, in some simple role suited to her par- 
ticular style of talent She had been well trained, had a certain 
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amount of ability that, if not actual genius, had at least a charm of 
its own ; and she was decidedly beautiful, so that without much diffi- 
culty she obtained an instantaneous success. Monsieur Lenard 
thought he had made a good speculation when he adopted his niece, 
and predicted such future fame for her that it is little wonder Denise 
grew up a thoroughly spoilt child, expecting her own way in every- 
thing and prepared to see the world fall down in worship at her 
feet. . 

Yet, with it all, one loved Denise. Her ways, wilful though they 
were, were such pretty, loveable ways; her calm acceptance of 
homage as though it was her right was so frank and girlish, and so 
absolutely devoid of affectation and conceit. 

She owed much to Madame Lenard, a good-hearted, sensible 
woman ; who, though sometimes just a little amiably blind to Denise’s 
faults, did her best to foster the girl’s higher qualities and taught 
her to have a supreme contempt for the flattery of the world. It 
was impossible to avoid letting her come more or less into contact 
with a certain amount of unprincipled frivolity and vulgar vice ; but, 
in so-far as it was possible, Madame Lenard—and to do him justice, 
Monsieur Lenard also—guarded her zealously from the dangers of 
the Parisian world, especially the Parisian theatrical world, 

Thus, thanks partly to them, but chiefly to her own good heart 
and an innate nobility of character, Denise grew up innocent, though 
not ignorant, of evil ; and a gay-spirited, fascinating young creature 
who was the very light of Monsieur and Madame Lenard’s old age. 
They could deny her nothing ; and, in their blind fondness, did not 
perceive that she was very wilful and headstrong, with a quick temper 
that might some day lead her into trouble. 

According to the usual custom in France, Denise’s future husband 
had been selected for her by her parents long before she was in her 
teens. The young man thus honoured was the only son of the late 
Monsieur Lenard’s greatest friend, one Monsieur de Kériadec, a well- 
to-do proprietor in Brittany. This boy, a great shy hobbledehoy, 
used to pay a short visit every few years to the Lenards in Paris, in 
order that the two young people should grow up in friendly 
familiarity, and when older fall in love with each other, as it was 
their duty to do. 

When Denise had reached her sixteenth year, these visits ceased 
for atime. So far there was no sign of love on either side. Raoul 
was shy and retiring, caring but little for woman’s society; and 
Denise looked upon him with the patronising indifference of a lively 
girl for an untidy and commonplace youth. They did not meet 
again for nearly two years, when Denise was turned seventeen, and 
just making her début on the stage. And then Madame Lenard sud- 
denly took fright at the girl’s beauty and popularity—declared that 
she could never bear to see her an actress, and suggested to her hus- 
band that young de Kériadec should be summoned and consulted as 
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to the advisability of adhering to the plan mapped out by his own 
and Denise’s parents. 

‘Let Denise marry that country bumpkin at the very outset of what 
was going to be a career of unexampled success ! ” exclaimed Monsieur 
Lenard. “Never! The idea of letting a couple of babies like that 
marry. No. If Raoul wanted her, let him come and find her.” 

And, oddly enough, considering that he had never seemed to pay 
her any attention, Monsieur Raoul de Kériadec did want her. Ore 
day, quite by chance, he happened to read the theatrical news in one 
of the Parisian journals, in which Mademoiselle Lenard’s beauty and 
talent were extolled in terms of extravagant praise, and Monsieur 
Lenard’s theatre mentioned as the new fashionable resort of the gilded 
youth of Paris, 

As he read, Raoul’s blood was fired with unaccountable anger. 
Denise, the load-star of Parisian dandies, the newest rage, the observed 
of all observers, and her name bandied about with any other actress 
at the clubs and in the newspapers. The idea was intolerable! He 
had never thought about marriage, or even of being in love. But, 
five minutes after he read that notice in the journal, he had made up 
his mind that he would marry Denise Lenard and rescue her from a 
malicious and insidious world. For Raoul was home-bred and 
country-bred ; to his simple mind any association with the stage must 
have a deadly effect on the morals; and if Denise was ever to be his 
wife it should be before the poison had so much as touched her. 

He went, bigger and stronger than ever—terribly out of place in 
Paris, where the fashionable young men made him look almost 
uncouthly powerful by contrast with them—but with a fearless 
honesty and strength of purpose in his every word, look and deed, 
that won its way straight to Madame Lenard’s heart. 

Denise was very charming and friendly, but a trifle scornful at 
what she considered his provincial manners ; not yet being capable 
of discerning that what made him appear so rough and brusque was, 

-in reality, only his uncompromising sincerity amongst a flattering and 
contemptible society. 

As for Raoul, he fell head over ears in love with Denise before the 
end of a week, and at the close of a fortnight proposed formally for 
her hand. Perhaps it would have been more diplomatic to woo her 
longer, with ‘sweet observances” and lover-like advances. But 
Raoul was too straightforward himself to understand the intricacies of 
a woman’s mind; and since he loved her, went straight to the point 
and asked her to be his wife. 

Denise, slightly taken aback at such precipitancy, demurred, said 
she did not know him well enough, that she was fond of her pro- 
fession and had no wish to marry. Madame Lenard urgently pressed 
her to accept his suit; and even Monsieur Lenard smothered his 
own feelings enough to refrain from influencing her against the 
marriage ; which was a real act of self-denial, for he took the utmost 
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pride in her success, and looked forward to wonderful triumphs in the 
future. But he was fond enough of her to be unselfish, and honestly 
desired her welfare more than his own gratification ; and, when his 
wife impressed upon him the perils that would beset the girl, with her 
youth and loveliness, should anything happen to themselves, he con- 
sented to encourage young de Kériadec to the best of his abilities, 

On the other hand they used no coercion, except by what is indeed 
forcible enough—disinterested, loving advice. 

Whether it was this or some more potent reason that induced 
Denise to yield, it is hard to tell. But she did yield ; and the world 
in general, shrugging its shoulders, wondered what inducements 
Raoul had used to enable him to overcome so proud and self-willed 
a young woman. However, those who knew him intimately, said it 
was a foregone conclusion, for anyone who had ever attempted to 
resist his will remembered that the endeavour had been an egregious 
failure. When once he set his heart on anything, he had a quiet, 
irresistible power of subduing and mastering whoever ventured to 
oppose him; and over women this magnetic force of energy has 
often a curious attractiveness which they are quite unable to account 
for. - 

Denise was not in love with him; she did not pretend to be so. 
Like many women, she needed trouble and a mental awakening to 
give her the capacity for loving any man. At present she was 
youthful, egotistical, labouring under the pleasant illusion that so long 
as she was passively good, comfortably provided with this world’s 
luxuries and cared for by her friends, she was sure to be happy. 
She had no enemies, had the reputation of being warm-hearted 
and generous, and meant to be an excellent wife to her husband. 

But of love, and the self-effacement of love, she was as ignorant as 
a child of five. 

It was with this character, an unformed one full of promise, but 
of promise only, that Denise Lenard became Denise de Kériadec, 
and was taken by a young and inexperienced husband to his home 
in an out-of-the-way part of the country, far from Paris and its 
gaieties. 

This, to begin with, bred disagreement. As Raoul was in love 
with her, Denise expected him to be subservient to every wish she 
expressed ; and when she discovered that he was resolute in his 
intention of keeping her at Camper, without spending even part of 
the year in Paris, she was at first consternated, then childishly 
indignant at her lover’s presumption in thwarting her. She had 
lived all her life in Paris, and loved her native city and its pleasures 
as only a Parisian can do. The country was monotonous and 
lonely ; the- scenery, beautiful as it was, did not interest her. She 
appreciated, not sea and woods and meadows, but Parisian 
Boulevards, the Rue de Rivoli with its gorgeous shop windows, and 
the Bois, where there was always plenty of life and fashion. 
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Raoul, on the contrary, was a true son of the soil and of the 
waves, born and bred amongst his peasantry and revelling in 
country pursuits and the wild, free beauty of nature. The six 
weeks he had spent in Paris, between his courtship of Denise and 
their marriage, had opened his eyes to a state of society that, to his 
unsophisticated mind and simple code of honour, was simply 
revolting. If he had any acknowledged ideal, it was that his wife 
should be pre-eminently sans reproche ; alas, like many men, it was 
his private conviction that women, at best, are such weak creatures, 
that their only safeguard is to flee from temptation—never to fight it ; 
and it was not at all part of his scheme that Denise should run even 
the risk of contamination by living amongst and making friends with 
people whom her husband considered unfit to touch her hand. 

As for letting her continue on the stage, it can be imagined, 
knowing his views, how immovable he was on that point. 

Denise looked on the surface of life. Raoul, if slower to take 
things in at first, penetrated deeper in the end, and recognised the 
plague-spot that was spreading its contagious moral disease through- 
out the society of “the fairest town in Europe.” 

But there were more practical reasons for Raoul’s refusal to live 
in Paris than the mere puritanical objections of a jealous young 
husband. 

He could not afford it. It was not his fault if the Lenards had 
imagined him to be a richer man than he was. As a matter of fact, 
it was as much as he could do to keep up the old family home at 
Camper in anything like proper order, without the extra expense of a 
house or apartments in Paris. 

All this Denise could not understand. The value of money was 
as Greek to her, and possibly Raoul’s moral objections were little less 
so. She did not see that his apparent austerity arose simply from 
his intense love and respect for her pure womanhood, his determina- 
tion to guard her zealously, as one would guard some priceless 
treasure, And he, on his part, could form no conception of the 
Parisian girl’s dreary loneliness in his far-away Breton home, 

She hated it, poor Denise, during those first months of married 
life. It was winter, a bad season for making acquaintance with a 
country, much less a seaside life; and whatever there might be of 
grand or beautiful in the effects of storm and wind was quite 
eclipsed, in her opinion, by the discomfort. The wild, monotonous 
surge of the waves filled her with melancholy, and there was a kind 
of uncouth horror in the rush of the wind through the trees that 
gave her a physical feeling of unreasonable fear. 

The chateau itself, with its scanty, old-fashioned furniture, was cold 
and unhome-like. With money it might have been made charmingly 
snug and picturesque ; but there was no money, and Denise’s little 
knick-knacks and wedding presents covered but a small part of the 
numerous empty rooms. 
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** We will make it more ship-shape by degrees,” Raoul had said, 
when first he brought home his bride. ‘‘ Meantime, Denise, you must 
tell me what you would like done, just as it strikes you; and though 
you may have to wait a little, it all shall be done some day.” 

As for companionship, Madame de Kériadec soon discovered that 
such society as might be obtained in the neighbourhood was so 
absolutely uncongenial to her as to be worse than none. About 
four miles off was the little primitive town of Andierne, where Denise 
went to church on Sundays, and after service had to speak a few 
polite words to Monsieur le Maire and other respectable residents 
of Andierne. Denise, though she might be bored by her provincial 
neighbours, was by far too friendly and kind-hearted to show it; 
but these good people of Andierne, with their narrow-minded 
pruderies and self-satisfied ignorance of the world were not en- 
couraging. ‘They could not forget that Madame de Kériadec had 
been an actress—*“ only for a few months, it is true,” said Made- 
moiselle Mathilde. ‘ Mais !” and that unfinished sentence con- 
tained all manner of vague insinuations that continued to rankle in 
the provincial mind, to whom Mademoiselle Mathilde, who had been 
three times to Paris in the course of her forty years, was an un- 
questioned authority. She was Denise’s nearest neighbour, and 
from the first she had looked askance at young Madame de K ériadec. 
Did not the latter come to church dressed out in the daintiest of 
tight-fitting Parisian costumes, wearing shoes with the most perilously 
high heels and pointed toes, and hats that were more suited to gay 
Boulevards than to a sober country parish? Mademoiselle Mathilde 
glared at these tokens of vanity from under her severe black bonnet 
and veil with a feeling of righteous satisfaction in the shapeless 
simplicity of her own waistless jacket and flat-soled, elastic-side, 
boots ; and every turn of Denise’s pretty head, every one of the quick, 
girlish movements, was described as stage trickery and affectation. 

** Pretty, you say!” she would remark with a sniff. “Yes, a 
dressed up doll. Do you not find that she is very maniéré, this 
Parisian actress ?” 

However, up to a certain period, the most malicious tongues could 
not find a breath of scandal connected with the new Chatelaine of 
Camper, and public opinion began to veer round in her favour. But by 
this time Denise, who, though ignorant of the cause, had some percep- 
tion of the coolness of her neighbours, had given up trying to make 
herself pleasant to ungracious strangers who, at their best, could afford 
her neither amusement nor intetest ; and it became evident to her 
that it was at Camper itself that she must look for distraction. 

As for her dainty trousseau, that was completely wasted in a dis- 
trict where her dear little high-heeled shoes and lace-trimmed skirts 
were ruined after one walk in the muddy lanes, or over the sands and 
rocks by the sea; and where all the women wore coifs and aprons 

and sabots ! 
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After a time she gave up walking and tried to amuse herself 
indoors with her books, fancy work, or music. But they soon palled. 
Want of wholesome exercise gave her the migraine, which, in turn, 
made her cross and irritable. This was also partly owing to want of 
work, Her profession had hitherto kept her busy day and night; 
and, to a healthy nature accustomed to the happy distractions of 
industry, it is always a trial to be suddenly thrown into indolence, 
with no definite object to live and work for. Denise had not yet dis- 
covered that there was plenty of scope for her energies in her new 
home if she chose to look for it. 

She had married to amuse herself. Indeed, was not that the aim 
and object of matrimony? To wear pretty dresses ; to do what one 
liked all day ; to be made much of in Society? So, at least, her 
young married friends had taught her. to believe. But then, possibly, 
their husbands also were fond of liberty, and held different views on 
the subject from the old-fashioned ones of Raoul. 

He was unfashionable enough to be very much in love with his 
wife. But he did not understand women; their inconsistencies 
bewildered him. More especially was it a mystery to him why any 
girl, unless forced to do so by her parents, should marry a man with 
whom she was not in love; and, as a natural consequence of this 
mistake, he expected Denise to return at least part of the affection 
he gave to her. 

The first time he realised her indifference to him and saw that his 
love and proffered sympathy only bothered her, he shut up like a 
knife, hurt and wounded and profoundly miserable, because se was 
miserable. 

Once she begged him, if he would not make Paris his home 
whether he would consent to spend a month or two there every 
winter, that she might see her friends and have a little gaiety. He 
did not answer the request at once; but was very absent-minded and 
thoughtful for several days. 

Then he had to confess that, though he had been calculating how 
to defray the extra expense, he did not think the plan practicable— 
at all events for the present. : 

‘“We cannot afford it just now,” he said. “I wish we could. 
You thought I was rich, Denise. I did not know that, or I would 
have warned you that it was a mistake on your part. There are 
debts to pay ; you know my father ran through a great part of his 
fortune. It seems to me a point of honour to pay them off. It 
means so much, going to Paris. I regret it for your sake, ma bien 
aimée, but it cannot be this year.. Perhaps a little later on. You 
believe that I am sorry, Denise?” 

“Then am I to stay here for ever and ever, and never see my 
friends and Paris again? Stay here from year’s end to year’s end?” 
she cried, tears of disappointment rising to her eyes. 

Is it then so very dreadful for you?” 
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‘Sometimes I cannot bear it—the loneliness—the ennui. One 
might as well be fifty, and settled down to die, here, in this wilder- 
ness.” 

“We ought not to be so lonely—not when we are together,” said 
Raoul wistfully.. ‘‘ If you cared, for me as I care for you, all would 
be well. I cannot help being poor, Denise. I would give my right 
hand to help you; you know it. What can I do?” 

“T do not know. Eh bien—yes! Be more frivolous, more 
impetuous. I am frivolous, and I like to see everyone else the same. 
You know, mon mari, that when young people first marry they are 
expected to go out into the world and amuse themselves. That is 
what I wish to do; to see something of life, of experience.” 

‘Ah! yes. And how does it end with those couples that marry ¢o 
amuse themselves? You do not understand. It is just what I dread 
for you.. If I did not love you, Denise, I should not care.” 

**T am very bad to you, Raoul. Iam often ashamed of myself,” 
she said, with sudden compunction. ‘You must forgive me. It is 
because I have so shocking a temper. But I will try and be more 
worthy of you if you will have patience with me.” 

She did try. But she was young, thoughtless and hot-blooded. 
Raoul, too, was young and hot-blooded. But instead of being 
thoughtless he was serious, and difficult to move when once he had 
formed an opinion. He saw that Denise was unhappy; and the 
consciousness that it was his doing that she was so made him seem 
cold and reserved when, in reality, he was longing to lavish a world 
of devotion upon her, 

For we have drawn the darker side of Denise’s character—pur- 
posely, to account for what follows. But there was a bright side, 
and, to her friends, it was the most visible side. 

Where it lay, or in what it consisted, no one knew precisely. 

But, with all her faults, if once she chose to do so, with or with- 
out your will, she fascinated you. A good many women have this 
gift, a dangerous one sometimes for themselves and for their friends. 
In Denise the charm lay partly in a fearless honesty and naiveté, 
partly in the unaffected and natural fascinations with which nature 
had endowed her. Her very tempers were those of a spoilt and 
unreasonable child. But you felt that, hidden ,somewhere in her 
soul, lay something deep and rare, which would be very precious to 
the person who was clever enough to find it. 

Raoul knew that it was there, but could not unearth it however 
hard he sought. And this failure, where he most wished for success, 
maddened and tortured him until, from very excess of love un- 
requited, his manner became fierce and brusque, stirring up a natur. 
indignation in the girl who had never before been chidden ‘or 
thwarted. . 

Thus, little by-little, the de Kériadecs drifted farther and farther 
apart, until they were merely civil to each other and life became a 
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miserable routine to them both. Young people are so much more 
unhappy decause they are unhappy than older ones, who have given 
up expecting to find any perfection in the world. Denise was pro- 
voked with Raoul for his tiresome wish to marry her when they 
were so unsuited. Why had he not found a good, dull little girl 
from Guimpe? And Raoul—who, strange to say, preferred his 
beautiful, wilful wife to any “good, dull little girl” in the world— 
grew bitter and desperate, suffering double what Denise suffered, 
because he had the keenest of pains to endure—unrequited love— 
of which she knew nothing. 

It went on like this for a year. When the second winter drew 
near, Denise moped more than ever; quarrels and bitter words 
became frequent, until things seemed unbearable. 

Then Raoul suggested a change. He had some property near 
Rouen which wanted seeing after. His uncle, Monsieur de St. 
Huriel, lived in that neighbourhood, and Raoul knew that he was 
always welcome to stay as long as he liked with the St. Huriels, with 
whom he had been intimate since childhood. He arranged to pay 
them a visit of two or three months, whilst he transacted what might 
be a lengthy business, and he had a faint hope that the change would 
benefit Denise. 

“‘ And I?” she asked, when he unfolded his plans to her, her eyes 
brightening with expectation. ‘‘ Where shall I go, meantime ?” 

*You—since you are wretched with me—may, of course, go 
where you please. I had hoped you would have come with me. 
But if it seems dull to you, soit. I shall be there during July, August 
and September. I suppose you will wish to spend the—holiday— 
with your Uncle and Aunt Lenard in Paris?” 

‘Yes. I know they will be glad to have me. Oh, Raoul, what a 
treat you have given me!” 

For the next few days Denise was peculiarly pensive and quiet, 
with now and then a mischievous gleam in her eyes that ought to 
have roused her husband’s suspicions. She was wild and reckless, 
but not ill-intentioned. And it was chiefly from a delight in adven- 
ture and excitement that she wrote to Monsieur Lenard, suggesting 
that for those three months she should appear again at his theatre in 
her former réle and under her maiden name, 

“Raoul has his ideas,” she concluded; “but, dear, good old 
uncle, spoil me just this once and make me happy and keep my 
secret.” 

That Monsieur Lenard aided and abetted in this mad-cap scene 
we are aware. We have also seen that Monsieur de Kériadec sud- 
denly discovered the plot, and appeared, like a true spoil-sport 
upon the scene of action. 


(Zo be continued.) 








TWO MEETINGS. 
A, 


LovE met me on a day, 

And Love was weeping : 

‘Why weep, sweet Love?” I said ; 
He drooped his golden head, 
Saying : “ For love’s decay, 

For hearts that are cold and dead, 
Ill worth the keeping.” 

But while he spoke I spied 

A wicked arrow peeping 

From the quiver at his side, 

And when I stooped to kiss him, 
Before I could caress him, 

He seized the tiny dart, 

And threw it at my heart ; 

Then, like a lark in May, 
Fluttered and flew away. 


IT. 


Love met us on a day, 

And Love was gay: 

‘Well met, sweet Love,” we said— 

He tossed his golden head 

Like a little child in play : 

He said, “*O happy day! 

For not all hearts are dead, 

Not all are old and cold; 

Smart cancels smart 

When heart to heart 

My silver chains enfold. 

“TI wept,” he said, “‘ for loves not true ; 
I smile,” he said, “ for you and you ”— 
Then lisping out some tender word, 
And looking up and laughing low, 

He snatched the bowstring from his bow, 
And bound us with the silver cord ; 
Nor ever shall the sad fates sever 

The twain that Love made one for ever. 
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